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THE CHICAGO FAT STOCK SHOW 





The sixth annual Fat Stock Show closed 
at Chicago on Thursday evening, and can 
be set down an unqualified success, in the 
number and quality of the animals com- 
peting and the largeattendance. The ex- 
hibition of cattle was larger than the mosi 
sanguine of the projectors anticipated, 
while there was scarcely an animal under 
the roof that did not gradeas extra. The 
judges had adifficult task to decide be- 
tween the merits of the respective ani- 
mals, but in most cases succeeded in doing 
so to the satisfaction, not only of a major- 
ity of the exhibitors but also to the visit- 
ors, alarge portion of whom were experts. 

There wus one notable exception to 
this rule, and that was in the decision 
of the judges in the grand sweepstakes 
prize for the best steer, spayed heifer or 
cow inthe show. There weretwenty an- 
imals in the ring, and taken together 
they were probably the finest lot of 
cattle ever seen in one ring in Ameri- 
ca, if not in the ‘world. It was sup- 
posed by the outsiders tha’ in this 
class the ccmmittee had a long and 
arduous task before them in selecting the 
best animal to decorate with the blue rib- 
bon; but their minds were soon disab- 
used of this notion when the ribbon was 
placed on the grade Hereford steer Roan 
Boy, the property of C. M. Culbertson. 
The attendant in charge of the animal, 
shouted enthusiastically and threw up his 
hat to the roof of the building, but therest 
of the Hereford men did not seem to en- 
huse with him. In fact they seemed mucb 
disappointed by the decision of the com 
mittee, and compared with the enthusi- 
asm that was so marked among them 
when this premium was awarded to the 
Hereford steer Conqueror in 1881, the oc- 
casion bore a kind of.a funereal aspect. 
Roan Boy is a good steer, said to be one- 
half Hereford, one-fourth Shorthorn, and 
one four h native; his-color is a red roan, 
and excepting in the head shows bnt few 
points of the Hereford. In facta person 
ooking at him without seeing his head 
would almost to a certainty class him 
among the Shoithorns. If there is but 
one-fourth Shorthorn blood in his veins, 
it has, in this case at least, overbalanced 
the half blood of the Hereford, and this 
fact probably accounts for the lack of en- 
thusiasm on their part. That there were 
better steers in the ring, both Hereford 
and Shorthorn, appeared to be the gen- 
eral impression of all, if we except the 
committee. As a butchers’ steer Roan Boy 
lacked one very essential qualification and 
that was his want of length between the 
hip and shoulder, there being scarcely an 
animal in the ring but what showed a 
larger amount of prime cutting meats. 
In the ring was the steer Starlight, owned 
by J. H. Potts & Son, the imported Here- 
ford steer Wabash, and the Shorthorn 
steer McMullin, either of which was his 
superior. ‘In referring to the fact that 
the Kansas City committee had placed 
Starlight first in the sweepstakes ring, 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean remarked that 
“it took the Chicago Committee but a 
very few minutes to reverse the de- 
cision of the Kansas City Committee, and 
that in fact Starlight could hardly have 
been said to have entered into competition 
inthe award.” It was fortunate for Mr. 
Potts that a Kansas City Committee had 
the privilege of awarding his steer the 
first premium before the Chicago Com- 
mittee had passed on his merits. The 
Chicago Tribune, in speaking of Roan 
Boy, says : 

“The first premium was awarded a 
grade Hereford steer that ef nearly ap- 
proached the highest standard of perfect- 
lon as a butcher’s bullock, this steer was 
% compact, blocky animal, evenly and 
heavily quartered, and thickly covered in 
the best parts with firm, mellow, well- 
marbled meat of the best quality. This 
steer was fine in bone, had a short, thin 


neck, and would cut an unusually large 
Proportion of net meat.” — 


Whether the above is taken from the 
report of the committee, or had been fur- 
nished by theirown reporter, we cannot 
say, but as the animal was not slaughter- 
ed until several hours after the issue of the 
Tribune containing this, we are curious 
to know how the reporter or the commit 
tee reached the conclusion, that the meat 
was ‘‘well marbled” and of the ‘“‘ best 
quality.” 

The sheep exhibit was a very good one 
and the competition very sharp. Frank 
Wilson of Jackson, and Mrs. Ann Newton 
of Pontiac, were the only exibitors from 
Michigan, and got a fair share of the 
prizes. 

The exhibition of hogs was not as large 
as a person would naturally expect in Chi- 
cago, there being but ten exhibitors. 
The hogs were fine specimens of their 
respective breeds, and what was lacking in 
qnantity was fully made up in quality. 
The different breeds represented were the 
Berkshire, Essex, Poland-China, Chester 
White, Victorias, Jersey-Reds, and cross- 
es of some of these breeds. In this class 
Frank Wilson exibited Essex. 

Below we give the awards on cattle in 
the various sweepstakes rings where the 
different breeds competed against each 
other. Neither the Hereford nor the 
Shorthorn men need feel ashamed of the 
result of the competition, as shown in the 
a wards : 

CATTLE. 

Grades or crosses, steer or sprayed heifer, 3 
and under 4: First premium to steer Roan Boy, 
exhibited by C. M. Galerie, Chicago. Grade 
Hereford. 

Second premium to steer Grand Chunk, ex- 
hibited by John Ross & Son, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Grade Shorthorn. 


Third premium to steer Christmas King, 
exhibited by John Ross & Son. Grade Short- 
horn. 

Steer or spayed heifer,2 and under: First 
premium to steer Berdon’s Champion, exhib- 
ited by Fowler & Van Natta. Heretford- 
Shorthorn. 

Second premium to steer Porter, exhibited by 
J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. Grade Shori- 
horn. 

Third premium to steer Capt. Cook, exhibited 
by Johu B. Sherman. 

Steer or spayed heifer 1 and under 2: First 
premium to steer Scratch, exhibited by John 
G. Imboden, Decatur. Grade Shorthorn. 

Second premium to steer Tuck, exhibited by 
Thomas Clark, Beecher. Grade Hereford. 

Third premium to steer Eales, exhibited by 
Morrow & Renick. Grade Sborthorn. 

Cow, 3 or over: First premium to Canada’s 
Pride, exhibited by Canada W. F. Association. 
Grade Shorthorn. 

Second premium to Lady Peerless, exhibited 
by John D. Gillett, Elkhart. Grade Short- 
born. 

Third premium to Orphan Girl, exhibited by 
J. H. Potts, Jacksonville. Grade Shorthorn 

Sweepstakes, any age: To steer Roan Boy, 
— by C. M. Culbertson. Grade Here- 

ord. . 
SWEEPSTAKES—JUDGED BY BUTCHERS. 

Steer or spayed heifer 3 and under 4, sweep- 
stakes: To Black Prince, exhibited by Gea y 
Bros., London, Canada. Scotch Polled. 

Steer or spayed heifer 2 and under 3, sweep- 
stakes: To Clarence Kirklevington, exhibited 
by Canada W. F. Association. Shorthorn. 

Steer or spayed heifer 1 and under 2, sweep- 
stakes: To Obio Bell, exhibited by Waddell, 
Marion, O. Shorthorn. 

Cow 3 or over, sweepstakes: To Canada’s 
Pride, exhibited by Canada W. F. Association. 
Shorthorn. 

SWEEPSTAKES—JUDGED BY FEEDERS. 

Steer or spayed heifer 3 and under4: To 
Roan Boy, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson. 
Grade Hereford. 

Steer 2 and under3: To Clarence Kirklev- 
ington, exhibited by Canada W. F. Association. 
Shorthorn. 

Steer Ll and under 2: To Scratch, exhibited 
by John G. Imboden, Decatur. Grade Short- 
horn. 

Cow 3orover: ToCanada’s Pride, exhibited 
by Canada W. F. Association. Shorthorn. 

GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best steer, spayed heifer. or cowin the show: 
To Roan Boy, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson. 
Chicago. Grade Hereford. 

Best animal in the show, bred and owned by 
exhibitor: C. M. Culbertson, Chicago, on 
steer Roan Boy. Grade Hereford. 

CAR LOADS. 

Car load lot of eight cattle, 3 and under 4: 
First premium to John B. Sherman, Chicago. 
t Second premium to John D. Gillett, Elkhart, 


nd. 

Lot of ten cattle, 2 and under 3: First pre- 
mium to John D. Gillett. 

Second premium to John Ross & Son, Bucy- 
rus, O. 

Lot of twelve cattle, 1 and under 2: To 
Fowler & Van Natta. 

Second premium to C. M. Culbertson, Chi- 
cago. 

SPECIAL SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best five head of fat cattle, 3 years and under 
4: J. B. Sherman, Chicago. 

Best lot of fat cattle, 2 years and under 3: 
Ross & Son. 

Best lot of fat cattle, 1 year and under 2: 
Morrow & Renick. 

Best five head of fat cattle, any age or breed: 
John D. Gillett. 


DRESSED CARCASSES. 


In this class there were 25 entries. 
The animals had been slaughtered and 
hung up before we left, but no awards 
made. After looking over the carcasses 
with a number of breeders and butchers 
from this State, they were unanimous 
that the Shorthorn steer Starlight was the 
the best in the lot, as we had placed him 
when alive. We hope to get the awards 
in full in time for this issue. 

LATEST FROM THE FAT STOCK SHOW. 


On Thursday the awards on the smallest 
percentage of offal to live weight were 
made. They were. as follows: Short- 
horn bullock Mammoth, owned by J. D. 
Gillett, first premium; imp. Hereford 
steer Wabash, owned by Adams Earl, 
second premium ; grade Hereford steer 
Roan Boy, owned by C. M. Culbertson 
third premium. 

On Friday, the awards on the sweep 
stakes were made. The Shorthorn 
steer Starlight, bredand owned by J. H. 
Potts of Illinois, got first as the best 
three-year-old, and first as the best car- 
cass in the entire exhibit. The imp. Aber- 
deen Angus steer Waterside Jack was 
given the first in the two year old class. 
In the one year old class the Hereford 


go T'imes, from which we glean these par- 
ticulars, says: 


‘Black Prince, who took the first prize 
in the three and under four year class, 
was imported by the Geary Brothers, of 
London, Ont., expressly to capture a 
prize at this year’s show. He was first 
exhibited in this country at the Kansas 
City Fat Stock Show, two weeks ago, and 
in order to get him there on time and in 
good condition, his owners sent him from 
London, Ont., by express at acost of $250. 
Starlight was awarded the highest prize 
in the Kansas City show, but while in the 
ring here he did not attract any marked 
attention, and few had any idea that in 
the grand round up he would secure the 
best prize in the arena. The judges de- 
creed that his tlesh was better marbled 
than that of any other carcass, and bore 
a large proportién of lean to fat, and 
therefore would cut to better profit.” 

So it seems the Kansas City committee 
were right and the Chicago committee far 
out of the way in the grand sweepstakes 
awards for the best animal in the show. 
Roan Boy’s ‘‘ marbled meat” was ‘‘allin 
their eye.” 

The Committee on Cost of Production 
completed their report on Saturday, and 
made the following awards: 

Steer or spayed heifer 3 and! under 4 years: 
First to J. D. Gillett, of Elkhart, Ill., on grade 
Shorthoin steer Mammoth, weight 2,445 
pounds; total cost of production, $214.53, or 
3.774 cents per pound. 

Steer or spayed heifer 2 and under 3 years: 
First to G. 8S. Burleigh, of Mechanicsville, Ia., 
on Hereford heifer Hattie, weight, 1,135 
pounds; total cost of production. $58.18, or 
5.125 cents per pound; second, to B. Waddel, 
of Marion, O., on grade Shorthorn steer Dan, 
weight, 1,505 pounds; total cost of production, 
$78.35, or 5.205 cents per pound. 

Steer or ‘4 heifer 1 aud under 2 years: 
First, to R. J. Stone, of Stonington, Ill, on 
grade Hereford steer Stonington, weight, 1,160 
pounds; total cost of production, $47.11, or 
4.61 cents per pound: second, to Cobb & Phil- 
lips, of Kankakee, I1]., on grade Shorthorn 
steer Arthur, weight, 1,045 pounds; total cost 
of production, $44.43, or 4.251 cents per pound. 


MANURE AND ITS APPLICATION. 








This subj ct has not been very freely 
discussed in the MicaigAN FaRMER, not 
because it is not of interest, but because 
there is nothing particularly new to dis- 
close, and the intention of its writers is 
to avoid hackneyed subjects and thread- 
bare repetitions, even though they may 
be of importance like this. “Intelligent 
farmers, like the readers of this paper, are 
supposed to understand the importance 
of manure, aad its proper application, 
and this ‘‘ old, old story” seems like ‘‘car- 
rying :oals 10 Newcastle;” but one oc- 
casionally sees an illustration of wanton 
waste which im, els him to vent his indig- 
na ion, and to iry to point out a beiter 
way. 

Within the last thirty days I have seen 
farmers whose reputation for sagacity is 
fairly well sustained, hauling out manure 
and piling it in: heap; io lie through the 
wiater before spreading it. In one place 
@ saudy kuull of two or three acres io ex- 
tent was thus covered with little heaps, 
some of them brown and bleached, show- 
ing that they had been thus exposed to 
the soaking fall rains, and that what fer- 
tility had origin«!ly been held in suspense 
was now washed out, and had descended 
into the soil, where the excess was entirely 
wasted. Another farmer whose accumu 
lations of manure are continuous through 
the year, had drawn it out aud placed it 
in large heaps on a field where corn is to 
be planted next season. These heaps 
were steaming, which probably to the 
eye of the owner was an indication that 
they were rapidly rotting, and thus be- 
coming properly prepared for plant food. 
To me this steaming was a sure index 
of rapid deterioration. The ‘internal 
fire was caused by a fermentation that 
liberated all the nitrogenous elements, 
and left much of it no better than a heap 
of dry straw. Manure ferments much 
sooner when thrown into Joose heaps, 
than when trodden dow. by stock in the 
yard, and the 033 by this ferment, added 
to that of leachinz in one place, is a 
do ible loss not fully understood nor 
a preciated, or the manure would. have 
boen spread as fast as hauled, and the 
added expense of again reloading to dis- 
tribute over the field would have been 
saved. The old idea that manure must 
become wholly decomposed before it 
can yield any fertility is fast passing 
away. It is now generally believed by 
the most successful farmers that decom- 
position should take place while the sub- 
stance is in actual contact with the soil 
intended to be benefitted by it. In all 
decay, fermentation takes place, and in 
this process nitrogen becomes volatile, 
and is set free to escape in the air, which, 
if in contact with the earth, would be- 
come fixed in it, to be drawn upon by the 
growing plants, and fulfill the purpose 
's0 ight to be attained. 

The old idea entirely ignores the ani- 
malized matter of food, which isthe most 
active element in manure. Exposure to 
rain and sun entirely obliterates this 
active element, or sinks it in asmall space 
of soil that is surfeited with an excess. 
Often this red stream of fertility is seen 
running from the barnyard into the 
roadside gutter, or into a stream which 
ought rather to have leached into the 
ground where manure is needed. Guano 
is guano only because no rain falls in the 
belt of the earth’s surface in which these 
Peruvian islands lie, to wash away its 
substance, and its active principle. Sea 
birds as numerous nest and rest on other 
islands in other latitudes, but no accu- 
mulations remain. The incessant or 





steer Harry carried off first. The Chica- 





periodical downpour of rain washes the 
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rocks bare of this daily deposit, and the 
sea has swallowed it up. Mass farmers 
see this waste continually going on in the 
same way, with as little care {or thought 
as the sea. Farmers who cléan out their 
yards following a dry and a wet season 
can see a great difference in the action of 
the manure on the land. The wet season 
has washed out all except'the woody 
fiber of the manure, while the manure 
spread after a dry summer can spread a 
rich dark green carpet of grass or grain 
wherever any of it has been placed. If 
manure cannot be sheltered, the surest 
way of securing all the benefit possible 
is to spread it as fast as it accumulates 
in wagon loads on the land which is in- 
tended to be enriched. Thé argument 
against the practice is that it will ‘dry 
out” asthey term it—that ik, I suppose 
they mean the active principle will es- 
cape in the air instead of into the sea. 
They adduce asa inci argument 
that you can “smell it forty rods.” If 
odor is fertility, then a sack of phosphate 
is better than a barnyard. But odor is 
not plant food any more than is sound,and 
one is as definite a substance 4s the other. 
The substances acting as fértilizers in 
manure, are none of them vdedile except 
nitrogen, which in the form of ammonia 
is liberated by fermentation. Manure 
spread on the surface of the ground ar- 
rests fermentation and checks the escape 
of the nitrogenous elements. : Every rain 
then carries it to the earth, and if the 
manure is evenly spread, every part of the 
soil is benefitted by it, and nothing is lost. 
The woody fiber, which is all these short- 
sighted farmers take into the account, 
will as readily decay when turned under, 
as when exposed on the surface, with 
the added benefit of imparting to the 
soil all its strength, instead of the waste 
which fermentation engenders while rot- 
ting in the yard or in heaps. 

This ‘‘new departure” has come very 
slowly; prejudice and old established 
usage are against it. The early agricul- 
tural writers, to whom our fathers look d 
for wisdom in their calling, invariably 
taught the philosophy of waste by ex- 
posure—that manure should ‘be plowed 
under while fresh. The teaching led to 
the idea that plants feed on the solid 
matter of manure, instead of a solution. 
That matter must be dissolved before it 
can become organicin plant biilding was 
not fully explained,s so the egor in prac- 
tice is easily accounted for. 

The application of coarse manure to a 
field intended for corn, and plowing under 
just before planting, often results. in 
failure, forthe reason that it dries out the 
land sooner than would ‘be the case if no 
manure had been applied. This frequent- 
ly occurs in a dry season, and instead of 
a benefit the manure is a damage to the 
crop. The safest and best way is to spread 
the manure on the field intended for-corn 
or some other crop a year hence, always 
supposing that field to be seeded to some 
of the grasses. The vigorous growth of 
grass the first season after the manure is 
spread will be fully as remunerative and 
satisfactory as its best results when ap- 
plied to corn; and the added growth of 
sod with its accumulation of rcots, will 
be a double reward for the labor bestow- 
ed, when the field is plowed for a crop. 
Fields thus enriched become more per- 
manently productive; they do not soon 
forget it; under bad farming and neglect 
they are the last tosuccumb; while under 
the best culture they repay a yearly divi- 
dend upon the investment, above other 
fields not.thus treated. Manure applied 
to barren ficlds soon wa3tes and is dissi- 
pated. The crop eats it up at once and 
leaves the field barren again. It is as the 
difference between eating ten bushels of 
wheat at once, or sowing it for a succeed- 
ing crop. In the one instance: the 
present want is supplied, with no expec- 
tation of a future supply, and in the 
other the future is provided for, with a 
generous increase. A casual glance at the 
project will suggest the argument that 
the plan delays the profit to be expected 
from manure, but if the skeptic will 
only experiment with afew loads ona 
field, and honestly compare results, he 
will become satisfied that the practice is 
founded on the true basis, and he will 
look back with astonishment at the folly 
of our forefathers. — A. C. @. 
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Who is the Breeder? 





' Manonester, Nov. 20, '83. 
To the Editor Michigan Farmer. 


I saw in the Farmer Nov. 18th the en- 
quiry of Gideon Pitts, ‘‘Who is the 
Breeder?” In your reply you say “It is 
usual to give the party owning the ewe at 
the time the lamb is dropped as the breed- 
er.” [have never understood it that way. 
The same question was asked at the last 
meeting of the Michigan Merino Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, the answer given 
then was that the person owning the ewe 
and directing the cross, was the breeder 
of the lamb; no one dissenting from the 
answer given. As you suggest, the breed- 
ing should be credited to the person: who 
mates the animal, and.we believe this is 
accepted among sheep men. oO. M. F. 

{Of course this is understood by all 
breeders, but all the same the herd books 
and registers of thoroughbred stock are 
full of instances where the rule has been 





ignored.—Eb. ] 


THE POR!LAND BREEvVING 
STABLES. 





Portland, one of the important villages 
in Ionia County, is located on the D., L. 
& N. R. R., distant from Detroit, 108 
miles; from Lansing, 28; from Ionia, 14, 
and at the confluence of Looking Glass 
and Grand River, which affords a water 
power which  sbould be _ utilized 
much more than it nowis. The village 
was first settled in 1834, incorporated in 
1869, and has atthe present time about 
2,500 population. There are six churches, 
good hotels, a bank, and one live newspa- 
paper, an opera house, flouring mill, and 
some minor factories. The stores are 
mostly of brick, well filled, and the mer- 
chants seemingly prosperous. The pri- 
vate residences are neat and tasty, the 
streets well shaded, and alt the indications 
are those of a prosperous and growing 
town. The country for miles around is 
rich and fertile, and as a sequence the 
town is a good market one, produce being 
drawn for miles and shipped from here, 
Flour, grain, wool, etc., are the principal 
prospects. In such a town and with such 
surroundings, Mr. L. P.Ferguson, who has 
been known for years as a practical and 
thorough horseman, decided to locate his 
breeding stables, believing that as Michi- 
gan was becoming famous for her Short- 
horns, Jerseys, Herefords, Holsteins and 
her Merino sheep, she might also be- 
come famous for her dratt roadsters 
and trotting horses; that here horse breed- 
ing might claim more attention, and that 
on her splendid stock farms might in the 
future be found animalsin whose veins 
coursed the purest and most aristocratic 
blood. In April of this year he started to 
build for himself, his stables and his 
town areputation, and in so doing made 
many a mile by rail and wagon, carefully 
looking over and deciding as to the horses 
that should be placed in his stud. Hav 
ing heard of him and his horses, we visit- 
ed him last week, and found him located 
on high ground, commanding a nice view 
of the village anda large expanse of the 
surrounding country. His stables are 
built with an eye to comfort and conveni- 
ence—surrounding on each side an inner 
court or yard. Lighted from above are 
the large box stalls in which the stallions, 
the brood mares and fillies are kept. 
Fhey are roomy and well lighted, with 
water in a tank supplied by a wind mill, 
easily accessible. 

Mr. F., soon after our arrival, had the 
stallions led out for us to look over. The 
first was 

YOUNG CHIEF. 
He is a large, dark bay horse, standing 16 
hands high and weighing about 1,250 lbs., 
anactive, noble looking, highly finished 
horse. Asa sire of large, rangy stock, 
this horse has fewif any superiors in the 
State. He has beauty of style, afree, open 
gait, plenty of bone and muscle, heavy 
mane and tail, and very attractive to the 
eyeofahorseman. He was sired by Mar- 
shall Chief, he by Vermont Hero, he by 
Hill’s Vermont Black Hawk. Young 
Chief had for dam Queen Mary, by Emi 
grant, he by Defiance of Yorkshire, he by 
Fortunate. Emigrant’s dam by Candi- 
date, his dam Old Grogg. Queen Mary’s 
dam was by Stargazer, who was imported 
into Upper Canada in 1832. This stallion’s 
half brother, Doc Lewis, was sold to W. 
H. Vanderbilt fora driving horse for $6,- 
000. 
LOFTY, 

a son of Young Chief, is two years old. 
His dam was by Abo, he by Washington, 
he by Napoleon. Abo’sdam was by Ab- 
dallah. This young horse is a dark bay in 
color, 15% hands high, weighs 1,100 lbs., 
heavy limbs, finely formed, and from his 
make up gives promise of speed. He was 
shown at the Hubbardston fair against 
the colt that took first at the State Fair, 
taking first over him. As we look this 
chappy over carefully from end to end, 
we pronounce him one of the very best 
three-year-old colts in the State. 
PORTLAND CHARLEY 


was sired by Sir Charles, he by Daniel 
Webster, (Perry horse), he by Vermont 
Black Hawk No. 5, he by Sherman Mor- 
gan, he by Justice Morgan. Sir Charles’ 
dam was by ason of Black Hawk No. 5 
Daniel Webster's dam was out of an Ab- 
dallah mare by Monmouth Eclipse, he by 
Old Eclipse. Portland Charley’sdam was 
by Old Fred, he by Berkshire Boy, he by 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. He is two years 
old, stands 15% hands high, bay in color, 
stripe on face, and one white foot; has a 
well formed body and his limbs are clean 
cut and muscular, arched neck that rises 
boldly from long, sloping shoulders, short 
back, good loin, fine hip, heavy tail, a 
good, stylish mane, and as fine in make 
up as a picture. 

GEORGE WELLINGTON 


isa three-year-old Clydesdale, weighing 
1,500 Ibs. He stands 16 hands high, has a 
white face and two white feet, small head, 
two fine ears, short back, long shoulders 
well arched neck, and was sired by Wel 
lington, dam by Old Brown George (imp.), 
grand dam by Old Clydesdale, the fisrt 
importation of his class into Canada. 
TORONTO CHIEF 

isa two. year old Clydesdale, weighing 
nearly 1,500 lbs., with plenty of bone, 
muscle, action and style, and when fully 
matured will weigh 2,000 lbs. He was 





sired by Sir Wm. Wallace (imp.) with 


imp. Glencairn for dam,grand dam by Old 
Brown George, g. g. dam by Old Clydes- 
dale. Having been in the past a great ad- 
mirer ofthat well known horse Kyrat, 
we were pleased to seein this stable his 
counterpart. 

YOUNG KYRAT. 

His sire was Kyrat (formerly owned by 
Mr. Ed. Lyon) who has taken first pre- 
miums for yeurs past at our State Fairs, 
he by Sir Charles, a son of Daniel Web- 
ster, tracing to an Abdallah mare,etc. His 
dam was by a Green Mountain Black Hawk 
horse, her dam combining the Morgan 
and Messenger blood. This colt promises» 
when developed, to outstrip his wonder 
ful stylish sire in action and speed, and is 
more like him than any of his get that we 
haveseen. It is hard to find a fault with 
him, and he will undoubtedly prove a 
prize to his owner. 


BROOD MARES. 


There are several brood mares in the 
stables, some of them remarkably good, 
bu} as night was preparing to wrap the 
earth in her sable robes we could give but 
a passing glance to them. But we saw 
some that we are convinced when they 
are crossed with some of these stallions 
they will get stock worthy of sire and 
dam, and we are sure that the Port 
land breeding stables will become 
well known asthe home of many good 
horses. We congratulate the citizens of 
Portland that they have in Mr. Ferguson 
a breeder of such enterprise, good judg 
ment, and who socially stands so high in 
the community: We consider the locating 


of these stables in this neighborhood as 
an era in the history of stock breeding in 
this county. ON THE WING. 





PENCIL SKETCHES BY THE WAY. 





Notes From Southern Lenawee and Kala- 
mazdo Counties. 





(Continued from last week). 


Ira Perry has 146 acres; has lived inthis 
State 44 years, and on this farm 33 years, 
He keeps 190 unregistered sheep, and has 
a fine five-year-old registered buck that 
sheared 254 pounds of delaine wool. 

T. Joughins has a good modern built 
house, and a lot of grade stock on his 200 
acres. 
John Wright has 120 acres that have a 
general appearance of tidiness, and thrift. 


Warren Neguss has 125 acres of rolling 
land, well tiled and improved, always bas 
good borses to work and drive; has a lot 
of grade cattle and a lone Jersey, the on- 
ly one we saw in this neighborhood. 
Henry J. Wirts has a farm of 470 acres, 
with large brick house and six barns. He 
keeps 24 head of grade cattle, 525 grade 
sheep, and usually puts in 60 acres of 
wheat, 50 of oats, etc. He is anenterpris- 
ing, progressive farmer. 

George A. Burdick works the 160 acre 
farm that Tom Navin, the swindling 
mayor of Adrian, tried to beat C. McGinn 
outof. He has a good brick house to live 
in, a nice farm to work, and of which he 
takes good care. He isa good fellow, and 
an admirer of the FaRMER. 

Wm. Brown has lived for 48 years on 
the farm where we found him, aud is con- 
tent to stay longer. He has a handsome 
farm, with brick house, shrubbery, etc., 
and a location that every one admires. 
He has a young bull bred by H. W. Nor- 
ton, sired by Earl Henry, and out of Ar- 
gyle Gitana, that is a good one; also some 
good swine. 

The two brothers, C. A. Lawrence and 
L, A. Lawrence, have each large, produc- 
tive farms of rolling land; fine horses, 
barns, nice yards and lawns, good stock, 
and are enterprising, thorough-going farm- 
ers. 

Thomas Gahagan has 240 acres, ke2ps 
250 grade sheep, has a registered buck 
two years old, a two-year-old grey stal- 
lion, sired by imp. Duke of Magenta, that 
weighs 1,350 pounds, some young colts, 
and some good mares. He has a thor- 
oughbred Shorthorn bull coming two 
years old, red and white in color, sired by 
Major Yates, with Lady Miner for dam, 
that is worthy of mention; also a full bred 
two-year-old Yorkshire boar. The stock 
onthis farm show well, and were pleased 
with its appearance. While here we met 
Henry A. Perry, of Morenci, who is one 
of the best veterinary surgeons in this 
part of the State. 

J. B. Osborne, of Ontario, in this county, 
has 80 acres, and the best barn we have 
seen, but our space forbids description. 
His neighbor, Elias Acker, has 160 acres, 
is a practical farmer, has bred his Short- 
horns from Mr. Colgrove and C. L. 
Blanchard, and is now breeding Berk- 
shires. 

J. McCrilies has 280 acres in his home 





He has tiled largely, and it produces Jarge 
crops. Upon itis a good barn, a lot of 
140 good sheep, 12 head of high grade 
cattle and six horses, while a fine new 
house is being built. 

John H. Getter, tired of his pioneer 
and ranche life for 14 years in Idaho, 
California, Nevada and Oregon, has fin- 
ally settled down for life on 190 acres of 
land here this spring, and though it is 
out of condition, having been rented for 
a term of years, he will soon remedy that, 
and will then embark in sheep culture. 
He has erected a portable saw-mill, for 
convenience in this part, which was much 
needed. 

Peter Campbell has 190 acres of fair 


a fine bunch of hogs and a two-year-old 
black Percheron stallion that weighed 1,- 
440 tbs. at two years; he was sired by one of 
Dunham’s imported stallions, is of good 
size, clean limbs, and has lots of muscle 
and action. Also a four-year old part 
Messenger mare and colt.. 

Joseph Gahagan has 76 acres of land 
anda nice new house just completed at a 
cost of $1,800, making him a pleasant 
home. His brother, M. Gahagan, has 
only 260 acre farm, but he showed us a 
three-year-old hay Clydesdale colt, weigh- 
ing 1,550 pounds, of good proportions, 
light and active for his size, with clean 
limbs and good feet. 

John Monahan came into this county 
43 years ago, at which time it was a wil- 
derness, and he now owns 653 acres, and 
is one of the most substantial farmers 
near here, having a good house and barns, 
and a farm well stocked with 35 head «f 
grade cattle. He has 650 head of high 
grade sheep. ‘ 
C. C. Morse & Co. are millers near Me- 
dina Center, owning the Tiffin Mills, with 
good outfit for milling; also a saw mill. 
They are large shippers of flour to Bos 
ton, and do a large custom business 
They also have a farm of about 100 acres. 
They are venturing into good stock, hav- 
ing purchased a Poland China boar from 
Boody & Lee, and a sow from B. Brink, 
both registered, and intend breeding this 
stock for sale. 

J.E. Phelps & Son have 200 acres, mak 
ing them a grain farm that is hard to 
beat, upon which are 17 dairy cows, 
well graded, and 100 sheep, besides other 
stock. 

C. R. Lyon has 17 acres within the 
village limits of Medina, upon which 
there is one of the finest orchards to be 
found. The farm isa handsome one, 
and is pleasantly situated. 

While passing a few moments in this 
pleasant village we made the acquaint- 
ance of A. 8. McLouth, one of the deal- 
ers here in dry goods, groceries and coun- 
try produce, who has 160 acres of slightly 
rolling land with a portion rich river bot- 
tom, half amile east of the village. 

John Christopher, another merchant, 


faced, rich land,has on it 150 grade sheep, | 


; farm and as much more near by. He has 
a fine brick house, with the windows filled 
; with rare house plants, and large beds of 
them in the front lawn and yard. He 
formerly kept a thoroughbred bull, but 
has nothing but grades at present, al- 
'though they are good. His specialty is 
| buying, feeding and selling cattle when 
fit for shipping, selling within the last five 
months over $1,500 worth. He has now 
a bunch of 30 calves that he will keep til} 
three years old; has some good dairy 
| cows, 230 grade sheep, and uses good reg- 
istered bucks. He showed us in the pas- 
ture a two-year-old and a three-year-old 
colt, half-bred Clydes, that are well put 
together, and from same sire and dam; 
also a yearling of same breeding with 
, which he is greatly pleased. He has lived 
on thisfarm formany years, and has be- 





come wealthy. He is a representative 


farmer. 

L. R. Pierson, one of the leading law- 
yers of Hudson, not content with his 
legal practice, some 13 years ago decided 
to be the owner of a farm, to the care of 
which his leisure hours might be devoted, 
and purchased in thetown of Wight, five 
miles from Hudson, 165 acres of wild 
forest and swamp land, which had been 
considered valueless up to that time, as 
well as an eye sore. As we look over the 
many improvements that he has made and 
notice now its value, we concede that he 
, acted wisely and well, and has set the ex- 
‘ample of what can be done with such 
lands for others to follow in the same lo- 
cality. Over 100 acres of it has been re- 
| deemed, tiled, ditched and placed under 
thorough cultivation. He has built a 
good frame house for his tenant, and two 
large barns. One of them has a stone 
basement, full size, under it, which is 
used for the storage of roots, a poultry 
house and hog pen. The main floor is 
used as a carriage house, for his own use 
when at the farm, and in one corner of it 
he has a parlor elegantly furnished 
and fitted with all conveniences. In the 
upper portion of the building is the stor- 
age for corn, etc., with an elevator for 
raising it. He hasaherd of grade cows 
and a flock of grade sheep, headed by a 
fine young buck. §8o far the farm can- 
not have returned any profit, but the 
owner must feel great satisfaction with 
what he has accomplished. 

We rode with Mr. Pierson to the farm 
of 80 acres that belongs to Mr. M. L 
Frazier, and upon which he has lived for 
40 years. He has a good two story brick 
house and well built barns. This farm 
is very productive, usually yielding 160 
bushels ofcorn and even 30 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and from its neatness 
and tidiness istruly a model farm. Our 
object was to see his herd of Jerseys, o¢ 





‘which we had heard much. We found 
_tiat he had been breeding only grades for 


11 years, has sold about 75 head at an 
average of $75; but two years ago he 





is building a splendid brick store, with 
upper story for a public hall. It is well 
built, modern design, and will be finished 
n the best manner. 





i, 


went into thoroughbreds, and has now 
a choice herd, at the head of which is the 
two-year-old bull Duke of Hudson 7063, 


(Continued on eighth page). 
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Farm Matters. 


FRANCE. 








DAIRYING IN 





ideas Entertained by Dairymen There— 
Style of Cattle Preferred—Systems Pur- 
aued—The Food Qualities of Milk. 





¥rom our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, November 7, 1883. 


Dairy husbandry in France is making 
rapid progress. It suits, as a matter of 
course, in point of milk, near large towns 
and industrial centers, in point of butter 
and cheese, in districts where population 
is sparse and grazing lands superior to 
cereals or rootcrops. Tohave good dairy 
cattle an appropriate breed must be select- 
ed, and even the breed can be subdi- 
vided into varieties specially adapted for 
the production of milk andbutter respec- 
tively. For example, the Ayrshires and 
Suifolk Duns do not produce the rich 
cream and aromatic butter of the Alder- 
neys, but they yield more milk—a capital 
quality for a city dairyman. 

The points for a good milker are not 
those which will captivate the grazier, the 
jatter wants symmetry and roundness. 
As arule,good milch cows are not “‘beau- 
ties;” they are bony, angular, scraggy al- 
most. In France the Ayrshires are more 
admired than patronized, and even when 
crossed with Durhams the Flemish, 
Normand and Bretagne cattle are pre- 
ferred; also in high favor rank Dutch 
cows, and the Holstein Breiten burg breed. 
The Jerseys are limited to amateurs. 

Columella, 18 centuries ago, described 
the indications of a good milker, and 
which hold good to this day; the animal 
should be tall and long; belly well de- 
veloped; forehead large; eyes black and 
well cut; horns well made and uniform; 
_ears covered with hair. To these others 
would add: head alert; eyes sharp; ears 
jong; skin fine and supple; udder large; 
teats voluminous; milk vein bulky and 
readily perceptible; tail large and well 
covered with hair; hide shining, but cov- 
cred with short hair. 

To make much milk cows must have 
much blood; to have much blood they 
must have good digestive powers, hence a 
good appetite. But there cannot be good 
nutrition without good lungs, and the 
latter to work wellmust be large; hence 
the chest should be voluminous. I have 

‘yemarked that a good milker is rarely 
: well shaped: the legs are awkwardly as- 
. Sunder in order to accommodate the ud- 
der. However, after yielding milk well, 
and in due time becoming dry, they fat- 
ten readily. Some persons attach import- 
ance to the color of the coat, the darker 
being infavor as better for butter pur- 
poses. One main point to study—the milk 
veins; these will be larger the more the 
animal is aged, butif they are volumin 
- ous and “‘ knotty,” such are excellent in- 
dications. 


In the famous butter districts of France 
‘theaim is to have a dairy not luxurious 
but clean and sweet. Many prefer having 
the dairy underground, in a cellar, as in 
Normandy and Flanders; this secures 
more uniformity of {temperature. In 
Denmark the dairies are as lofty as 20 
‘feet. The dairy, like a wine cellar, ought 

to be exempt from shaking, the passage 
of carts, &c., and above all away from 
neighborhood of bad smells. In the milk 
districts of the Jura, Switzerland, North 
Flanders, Holland and Holstein, cleanli- 
ness, shade and tranquillity, characterize 
dairy sites. 

Milk commences to be secreted by the 

cow towards the final period of gestation. 
It is a perfect food, containing as it does 
all the elements of nutrition. The He- 
brews, like the Romans, preferred the 
milk of the goat to that of the cow and 
she>p; they also liked camel’s milk, and 
when sour, prepared an intoxicating bev- 
erage from it as do the Arabs at the pres- 
ent day. The milk of carnivorous ani- 
mals is acid, that of herbiferous, alkaline. 
Hueze says a cow well fed will give dur- 
ing 280 days an average of seven quarts of 
milk. Schuerz asserts Dutch cows yield 
i 2,780 quarts of milk a year. Paris con- 
sumes daily 400,000 quarts of milk, rep- 
resenting 120,000 francs in value, and 
there are seven millions of cows in France 
whose average yield is 24 quarts per day. 
Cows yield more milk after their third 
calving, and when aged between 4} and5 
years, and closing when 11 or 12. Ac- 
cording to Weckherlin, two hundred 
poundsof hay will produce 45 quarts of 
milk, if consumed by a good breed. 

In the East, milk forms a substantial 
diet not only for children, but for all 
ages and classes. It is the emblem of 
abundance; in the Hebrew it signifies fat- 
ness; hence, ‘‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey.” To ‘“‘suck the milk of an 
enemy’s land,” is to reduce it to sterility. 
The Easterns boil ther meat in milk, and 
a common dish is kid, ‘‘seethed in its 
mother’s milk.” Leben is a curd prepar- 
ed from slowly boiling the milk, and then 
coagulating it with acid; it keeps well in 
this state in skin bottles, so is invaluable 
for travelers; leben is often the sole article 
of diet for the poor, and the rich eat it 
with salad and meat. 

Exposed to the air, milk absorbs oxy- 
gen and gives offcarbonic acid;some at- 
tribute it to ferment; Liebeg to oxydation 
of the caseine, and Bechamp to animal- 
culi. The latter cause gains ground. 
Boussingault alleges that the milk of 
goats differs from that of cows more inits 
principles than in its proportions. Sheep's 
milk is rich in butterand albumen; mare’s 
in sugar of milk and but little cream, 
hence its marked alcoholic fermentation, 
and why the Tartars convert it into a 
heady drink. Schubler states that in 1,000 
parts of milk there are 24 of butter, 110 of 
fresh cheese,50 of serum, 77 sugar,and the 
remainder water. In condensed milk, so 
much in repute on board ships, the object 
is to evaporate one-fifth of this water, 
then add 23 ounces of sugar to each 
quart of the reduced liquid, place in a tin 
‘ pox, reheatat a higher temperature, and 
hermetically close. In employing this 
preparation it is necessary to add one-fifth 
of water. 








The constant feeling of being ‘‘ played out” 
and “‘ used up,”’ can really be removed by using 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 


Desirable New Potatoes. 


The following paper on the new varie- 
ties of potatoes was read before the Dela- 
ware County Agricultural Society, 
and reported to the Indiana Farm- 
er: 

Early Harvest—An extra early variety 
from Ohio, even earlier than Early Ohio. 
and much more productive. Tubers of a 
tight pink color, long and slightly flat- 
tened, very smooth, generally large and 
of the best flavor. Very promising, and 
likely to prove a more desirable extra 
early potato than any now generally cul- 
tivated. A half peck of seed of 
this variety, planted by me last spring, 
produced about seven bushels of potatoes. 

Early Sunrise—From New York, so 
closely resembles Early Harvest that I 
have not been able to detect the slightest 

difference between the two in habit of 
growth, productiveness, time of maturing 
or general appearance of plants or tubers. 

Garfield—Large and productive, white 
skin and flesh, fine grained and mealy. 
Medium in maturing, and a most smooth 
and beautiful potato. 

Wall’s Orange—A strong grower, very 
productive and of the best quality. Tu- 
bers generally of marketable size and very 
smooth, skin of a tawny color, with pur. 
ple eyes. Matures about the first of Sep- 
tember, and is an excellent keeper. 

Jordan’s Prolific—Comes from Wiscon- 
sin, and is very popular where it has been 
tested. Wonderfully productive. Tubers 
invariably of large size, very smooth, 
white and of the best quality. A strong 
grower and said to be a good keeper. Ma- 
tures in August. 

El Paso—From Illinois. This also 
promises to be of great value, being very 
productive and of fine quality. Its tubers 
are round or flattened, white, with pink 
eyes, and are uniformly of large size. It 
isa strong grower, matures in August 
and is said to be a long keeper. 

Duchess—A very late potato; on which 
the bugs seem unable to make any impres- 
sion. Tubers large, jong and somewhat 
flattened, and of a pale pink color. Frost 
came too early this season to allow ita 
fair trial, but it gives indications of being 
a very valuable late sort. 

Brownell’s Best, Adirondack, Rand’s 
Red, Andrus’ White Rose and Cap Sheaf 
exhibited many good points, but did not 
appear to be as valuable as the varieties I 
have described. 

Among the older varieties, Early Ohio 
proved to be the best extra early sort now 
generally cultivated, and of medium sorts, 
perhaps American Magnum Bonum pro- 
duced a larger crop of large and beautiful 
tubers, of good flavor, that any other. 
Pride of America has also proved to be one 
of the very best in every respect. Its large 
and beautiful white tubers are produced 
in abundance, andin flavor itis hardly 
surpassed by the delicious old Snowflake. 





Shall We Ring the Hogs? 


Experience teaches that the ringing of 
hogs when properly done, and done at the 
right time, is an advisable measure. The 
assertion sometimes made that hogs if 
habitually allowed to run at large, will 
not injure meadows or pastures by rooting 
when turned upon them, can not be relied 
on. They may, fora while, behave them- 
selves very well, and roam a pasture for 
weeks, scarcely turning a sod. Seeing this, 
the owner is satisfied in his own mind 
that rings may be dispensed with, when 
soon after, having ceased to watch them, 
the rascals from some unaccountable rea- 
son begin rooting and in a short time will 
have done more damage, times over, that 
it would have cost to ring them. Such 
experience as this leads to the conclusion 
that the safest way is to use the rings when 
ever hogs are allowed to range where 
their rooting would be an injury. 

The continuous use of rings the year 
round or their use on swine of all ages and 
sizes is not advised. In the spring of the 
year they are generally the most needed. 
If hogs that were treated to rings in the 
spring are still on hand in the fall, it is 
usually best to remove the rings, particu- 
larly if the hogs are turned on the mast 
or are expected to follow cattle in feed 
lots or stalk-fields. 

It sometimes happens that a valuable 
brood sow acquires sueh bad habits as lift- 
ing gates or breaking fences. A couple 
ofrings in the nose of such an animal 
will put her on good behavior the most 
effectually of anything ever tried. So also 
asow thatis vicious orcross to other hogs; 
a good ring in her nose will prove to be a 
wonderful tamer. A stock boar, if in- 
clined to be unruly, should be treated the 
same way. 

Of the different kinds of patent hog 
rings before the public, it may be said 
that they are all good enough, some, per- 
haps, being more easily applied and last- 
ing longer than others. Of those not pat- 
ented a new horseshoe nail ora piece of 
common No.12 wire makes avery good 
and cheap ring, and one readily used with 
the help of a double-edged awl or com- 
mon punch for making the holes in the 
rim of the snout and a pair of small pin- 
cers for closing the rings after being in- 
serted.—Swine Breeders’ Manual. 





Reasons for Fall Plowing. 


On this subject the Husbandman says: 
“Tt has frequently been said that some 
lands are injured by fall plowing while 
others may be greatly benefitted, improv- 
ed intexcure and fitted for use through 
atmospheric influences, primarily the 
action of frost. Farmers who have long 
practiced plowing in autumn will be able 
to judge intelligently of the proper course 
to pursue. They may plow early or late 
as they have found most beneficial in 
practice. But the safe rule in heavy lands 
is to plow as late in autumn as possible. 
The reasons to support this statement are 
obvious. In the first p'ace land turned 
up with deep furrows just before winter 
sets in will be subjected to freezing toa 
much greater depth than lands plowed 
some weeks earlier and settled back to 
something like the oldcondition. One of 
the greatest advantages in fall plowing 
is in the dissolution of heavy clods through 
the action of frost. But this action is 
more thorough inland plowed late, be- 
cause frost penetrates deeper, and besides 
there is usually more moisture in the 
clods and this tends to more severe freez- 
ing. Itis not an unusual experience in 





late fall plowing to find heavy, compact 


clods utterly unfitted for any practical 
use thoroughly disintegrated in spring by 
the action of frost alone. 

‘* Another reason for late fall plowing 
may have more or less force as differences 
in condition prevail. It is in disturbing 
the numerous insects that have establish- 
ed their winter homes in the soil. Great 
numbers of these are thrown up in late 
fall plowing with full exposure to the 
winter blasts by which life is destroyed. 
Of course it will not be safe to rely upon 
this influence to clean the land of injuri- 
ous insects, although with some of the 
most troublesome pests the effect will be 
to lessen the number to such an extent as 
to afford substantial relief. 

‘«« Another reason for late fall plowing 
is in the condition of teams and the labor 
required of them. There is not much 
pressing work in the latter half of No- 
vember on northern farms, time can be 
taken until the ground closes, and the 
teams kept at work plowing. It will. be 
readily seen by all who have given atten- 
tion to this branch of farm work that the 
time is especially favorable for correcting 
faults in the land; as for instance work- 
ing rough places down; plowing or dig- 
ging out rocks that interfere with regular 
furrows; removing stumps, generally 
clearing up and improving the face of the 
land. For all this time is available inas- 
much as there is no necessity to finish any 
field at a given time. The one compre- 
hensive requirement in late fall plowing 
is that the work be done thoroughly, with 
the object of ameliorating conditions that 
under other treatment would be detri- 
mental to full crops, and for all this the 
season is favorable.” 





Easy Method of Setting Posts. 


The Country Gentleman describes a 
method of setting fence posts by which 
the tedious arranging and rearranging 
them to form straight lines is avoided. 
First, a long cord is stretched on the in- 
tended line of the fence. The distance 
for each yost is then measured off, and a 
peg inserted close t> the line for the cen- 
ter of the post-hole. The line is then re- 
moved. Before beginning to dig the holes 
procure a board eight or ten inches wide, 
and say six feet long. Exactly at the 
middle cut a large notch to receive the 
post, and on the other side a small notch 
to receive the peg. Bore two holes at the 
ends which shall be in straight lines each 
with the two notches and equidistant 
from them. Before beginning to dig the 
holes, place the board on the ground, so 
that the peg for the post shall fit the small 
notch in the board. Then insert pegs 
through the auger holes at each end, which 
are in aline with it. Then take off the 
board and dig the hole, throwing out the 
post peg. Then replace the board on the 
two pegs just mentioned, but in the other 
two holes, and set the post in the large 
notch, where it will remain fixed till the 
hole is filled with beaten earth. This 
board with its notch is for round posts. If 
they have a flat face cut the notch square, 
the face of the notch being exactly ina 
line with the holes at the end, and the 
two pegs must be set in the line of the 
fence. The board will hold the post in 
its place while the earth is shoveled in 
and beaten with a pounder, and all that is 
necessary is to see that the post keeps its 
place. No stopping to range and re-ad- 
just the posts will be required, and the 
lines will be perfectly straight. By this 
mode of setting posts, several men may 
be at work at a time, if desired, all work- 
ing independently of each other, and each 
one placing his post exactly where it 
ought to be. The distance of each post 
from the others will be perfectly uniform, 
and not at the unequal distances, more or 
less, where posts are set by the cord and 
ranging system.” 





What Constitutes Judicious Farming. 


Some years ago we heard a farmer who 
had become rich at the business remark in 
aconversation on what might be called 
good or judicious farming, that the “test 
of good farming is that every successive 
crop is better than the one that preceded 
it.” To obtain such an evidence of skilful 
tillage, however, for a large series of 
years, would of course be an impossibility, 
but to keep the soil in such astate of 
fertility as to insurea full and remuner- 
ative yield when favored by the season, is 
an evidence of intelligent farming of by 
no means common occurrence. We have 
no fear of the ultimate prosperity of the 
agriculturist who secures this encouraging 
result of his labors. We have seen exten- 
sive and highly cultivated farms by sub- 
sequent injudicious cultivation degenerate 
into barrenness; and we have not many 
miles to go te see the once sterile sand 
plains of Jersey, by systematic tillage, 
liberally rewarding the proper labors of 
the husbandman. Land there that was for- 
merly covered with rank grasses, huckle- 
berry bushes and stunted pines, now 
yields in abundance the choicest varie- 
ties of grapes, pears, cherries and apples, 
and all the field crops that can be profita- 
bly grown inthe adjacent States. Good 
tillage having developed the true charac- 
ter of this once comparatively unproduc- 
tive soil, has in many localities enhanced 
its pecuniary value, and there are plenty 
of instances where a quarter of a century 
ago land that could not be sold for five 
dollars an acre would not now be dis- 
posed of fora hundred dollars an acre. 
Thus, asthe value of the soil of New 
Jersey for agricultural purposes becomes 
disclosed, the quantity and worth of her 
grain, fruit and vegetable products stead- 
ily increase, and will continue to do so. 

And all this.is the result of what we 
simply call judtcious farming, and it an- 
swers the question which is asked at the 
start.— Germantown Telegraph. 








Oax OrncHARD, N. Y., Aug. 27, ’82. 
R. PENGELLY, M. D.: 

The people here are just finding out that 
your medicine is good for something. It has 
had to fight against a great prejudice. It has 
saved me from consumption. One lady has 
been sick ten or twelve years, and I tried to 
get her to take (‘‘the Friend”) Zoa-Phora 
but she had been under the doctor’s care s0 
long, she thought if he could not help her this 
would not. But feeling worse than usual, one 
day, she sent for a bottle; she soon sent for a 
second, and now she is better than she has 
been during all those years, and is doing more 





work. Mrs. D. L. Doverass. 


Tr National Butter, Cheese and Egg 
Association will hold its eleventh annual 
convention in the city of Cincinnati, on 
December 4th, 5th and 6th, in Smith 
& Nixon’s Hall, Fourth Street. Although 
there will be no general dairy fair, pro- 
vision has been made for exhibiting such 
articles of dairy product, implements or 
machinery, as persons may wish to have 
shown on the occasion, and free of cost. 
No admission charge to the sessions of 
the Convention. Arrangements will be 
made for reduced railway fares for those 
attending the Convention, by rebate on 
the return trip, and for reduced rates at 
hotels. Persons interested inthe dairy 
and poultry interests in any way are cor- 
dially invited to be present. R. M. Lit- 
tler, Davenport, Iowa, is the Secretary of 
the Association, who will furnish any in- 
formation desired. 





Agricultural Items. 


. 





A BEEF carcass weighing 1,400 pounds, and 
and a mutton 160 pounds are the standards 
in the British market. 

THE agricultural editor of the New York 
Times says lucerne or alfalfa is a much over- 
rated crop. It will thrive ina hot climate on 
soil where it can send its roots down several 
feet. 1t will not thrive under neglect. 





THe Germantown Telegraph tells us the 
greatest enemy to the wheat crop is too much 
water. Water lying around roots does not al- 
ways kill wheat plants, but many of the roots 
are injured, and the few that are left are not 
able to do the work that all were intended to 
take part in doing. Precautions should be 
taken to prevent damage from this cause by 
carrying off surplus water on level land by open 
ditches or plow furrows. 





40,000 horses are bought and sold aunually 
by seventeen of the leading dealers of New 
York and Chicago, who unanimously declare 
that the one-half and three-fourths blood Per- 
cheron-Normans have more style, action, best 
endurance on pavements, and sell for more 
money than any class of horses on the market. 
—ChicagoTribune. Nearly 1,300 of this pop- 
ular breed have been imported from France 
and bred in their purity by M. W. Dunham, of 
Wayne, Ill. 





WE are reminded by Prof. Nessler that the 
keeping qualities of smoked meat do not de- 
pend upon the amount of smoking, but upon 
the uniform and proper drying of the meat. 
Smoke of high temperature, moisture and the 
condensation of water upon the meat are all 
injurious in smoking meat. With hot, dry 
smoke the surface is dried too rapidly; a crust, 
filled with cracks,is formed, the fat may liquefy, 
and the drying of the interior of the meat may 
be hindered. 





Tue New York Times says one of the mort 
serious obstacles to successful dairying is wet 
pastures. Land that is saturated with water 
produces unwholesome herbage, the grass is 
rank and sour, and sometimes the herbage 
consists wholly of sedges and other coarse 
plants that are not easily digestible. Such food 
cannot produce good milk, and the milk made 
from such food will not make good cheese or 
butter. But very often the coarse, rank food 
produces disease in the cows. This is moze 
especially the case with yearlings and young 
cattle whose digestive powers are not fully mz- 
tured. 





To show how cold weather affeets cows, an 
intelligen€ da‘ry farmer mentions a case 
where a herd of cows, which had usually been 
supplied from troughs and pipes in the stalls, 
were, on account of an obstruction in the 
pipes, obliged to be turned out twice a day, 
while the weather was cold, to be watered in 
the yard. The quantity of milk instantly de- 
creased, and in three days the falling off 
became very considerable. After the pipes 
were mended, and the cows again watered as 
before in their stalls, the flow of milk return- 
ed. Cows when giving milk are more sensitive 
to the cold than when they are dry, and ex. 
posure to severe cold interferes with the 
secretion of milk.—Minneapolis Tribune. 





IN regard to the cause of scabby potatoes on 
low land the American Cultivator says that a 
heavy dressing of coarse manure will cause 
this condition on any soil. So will a long rain 
at the time the tubers are forming. Many 
farmers believe this scab is the work of insects 
eating the skin; but it does not look like that 
aud if this were the cause we should sometimes 
catch the insects at their work. Examination 
with the microscope shows that these scabs 
are from fungoid growths which attack the 
tuber under certain conditions. Experience 
appears to prove that superphosphates in the 
hill destroy the germs of the fungus,and make 


the potatoes not only smooth but of larger size 
than they would otherwise be. It is very pos- 
sible that the sulphuric acid employed in mak- 
ing superphosphates is the agent that accom- 
plishes the benefit. 











We take pleasure in recommending Hall’s 
Hair Restorer to our readers. It restores grey 
hair to its youthful color, prevents bal iness, 
makes the hair soft and glossy, does not stain 
the skin and is altogether the best known rem- 
edy for all hair and scalp diseases. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


TURKEYS AND CHICKENS. 














A few weeks ago, while visiting in Len- 
awee County, we were struck with the 
handsome appearance of a large flock of 
young turkeys, of the bronze variety, 
which we saw on the farm of Mr. Miner 
Davidson, the Shorthorn breeder. As we 
knew that acattle breeder seldom bred 
fowls, or a horse breeder indulged in bee 
culture, we thought in Mr. D. we had 
met an exception. But he told us that he 
left the fowl. business entirely to Mrs. 
Davidson. Of course a newspaper man 
could not rest satisfied until he knew all 
about the methods that had produced such. 
a fine lot of turkeys, and here is what we 
learned «f her management: Asarule 
there is little trouble in hatching out 
young turkeys, but every one who has 
tried-it knows how uncertain is the busi- 
ness of raising them. Arun in the long 
wet grass ofa hay field, ora little too 
much food unsuited to their delicate 
stomachs, and they drop off as easily as a 
ripe apple in a gale of wind. At first Mrs. 
Davidson feeds them entirely on sour 
milk curd. After they have grown a 
little, so as to be able to stand stronger 
food, she mixes stale bread crumbs with 
the curd, and now and then a sprinkling 
of corn meal by way of change. After a 
while she pours sour milk over pieces of 
stale bread and crusts breaking them up 





but little corn meal, and that only after 
they have got age and size. Curds and 
bread crumbs are her reliance, and she 
saves up all of the latter in the season 
when there are no young turkeys to feed, 
to haveit in readiness, She places a bar- 
relin a dry place, in the cellar if itis a 
good dry one, and into this goes all the 
refuse crumbs and bread. She thus has 
plenty of the right kind of feed at the 
proper time. A little mould does not ap 
pear to hurt the young chicks, which 
grow finely. She raised nearly every one 
hatched this season, and we saw Thanks- 
giving dinners for fully fifty families 
walking around waiting for the appoint- 
ed day. 

While attending to the aristocratic 
turkey Mrs. D. does not forget the useful 
chickens, as she has a very handsome lot 
of Plymouth Rocks, the farmer’s fowl, 
whose sleek plumage and quiet contented 
look, show how well they are fed and 
cared for. 

Mrs. Frank Davidson, who lives on the 
adjoining farm, has the Light Brahma, 
and a beautiful lot of fowls they were. 
When a Light Brahma is well grown and 
in full plumage they are avery taking 
fowl, and a fancier would have been de- 
lighted with these, as they were so even 
in markings and shape. The idea of se- 
lecting one good breed and discarding all 
others isa good one, and it must bea 
great satisfaction to grow such fowls as 
we saw on these two farms. 





THE LANGSHANS aS EArLy LAYERS.— 
E. O. Dewey, of Owosso, writes us that 
his Langshan chickens, hatched June 8, 
1883, commenced laying November 13, a 
remarkable showing for such a heavy 
breed of fowls. His Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns, hatched June 1st, began laying 
on the 16th inst. 








*Among the most efficient of remedial agents 
are the medical preparations from’ the labora- 
ory of Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass. 








TO HORSE OWNERS! 
gah GOMBAULT'S 
AY CAUSTIC 
> BALSAM 


E85-THE GREAT FRENCH-@@ 


VETERINARY REMEDY! 


Prepared by J. FE. GOMBAULT, ex-Veterinary Surgeon 

of the French Government Stud, M 

Has been in prominent use in the best Vet- 

erinary Practice of Europe forthe ~ 
past Twenty Years. 


A SPEEDY, POSITIVE & SAFE CURE 


For Curb, Splint, Sween: Gored Hock, Strain 
Tendons, pling, ind Puffs kin 

Parasites, Thrus 
ficulties, all Lameness from Spavin, Ringbone, and 
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WE GUARANTEE oré.vscre sits 
will produce more actual results than a whole bottle 
of any liniment or spavin cure mix ever made. 


Every bottle of CAUSTIC BALSAM s01d_ is 
warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by dru: ts, or sent by express, 
charges paid, with f directions for its use. 


LAWRENCE, WILLIAMS & CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, ; 
Sole Imnorters & Proprietors for the U. S. and Canada, 


HENRY, JOHNSON & LORD, | 
Burlington, Vt., Proprietors of 
ARNIGA® OLL: 





"For Rheumatism, Ni euralgia 
Cramps, Sprains, Backache 
Sciatica, Burns and Scalds¥§ 


Scratches, Sores, &c., 0:1 Hlorses.y 

One trial will prove iis merits. é 

its effects are instantaneous.@ 
ice 25c.and 50c. Sold everywhere. 
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PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 
and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


NOT ICE.—Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills are the most popular of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been beforethe public for a quarterof 
a century, and having always performed morethan 
was promised for them, they merit the success thai 
they haveattained. Price, 25c, per box. 
For sale by all druggists. 
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Began life 12 years ago under the name of 


WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Without puffery, simply on the good words 
of those who have used it, it has made friends 
in every State in the Union. 


NOT A CURE ALL 
But a gentle and sure remedy for all those 
complaints (no naming needed), which de- 
stroy the freshness and beauty, waste the 
strength, mar the happiness and usefulness 
of many 


Girls and Women. 


Sotp sy at. Drveersts, 
Testimonials concerning this Medicine or my Pamphlet on 


“Diseases of Women and Children” 
sent gratis. Every woman, especially Mothers, should read 


tuem Address 
R. PENGELLY, M. D., 
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When You are in Trouble, 


Don’t be dismal/ Your liver is 
torpid, perhaps, and you may be said 
to be bilious. The way to help you 
out of the difficulty is to take Brown’s 
Tron Bitters, which sets disordered 
livers at work in good style. 
| Don’t be cross and angry! Your 

igestion is bad, and that upsets your 
disposition. If you will try Brown’s 
Iron Bitters, you will find the digest- 
ive difficulties driven away in short 
order. . 

Don’t be despondent/ You are 

weak because your blood is thin, and 
you cannot face trouble, or think you 
cannot. Brown’s Iron Bitters will 
put iron into your circulation, enrich- 
ing the blood, making it a royal red 
color, and giving you the strength 
you need. 
- The troubled, the weary, the de- 
spondent, the nervous, the debilitated 
and the bilious find rest, repose, re- 
freshment, and reconstruction in the 
use of that prince of Tonics, Brown’s 
Iron Bitters. The druggist charges 
a dollar a bottle for it. 10 


om THE MILD POWER CURES.3 


f# UMPHREYS’ 


fAOMEOPATHIC 


| ESPECIFICS. 


* In use 3) years.—Each number the special pre 
scription of en eminent physician.—The only 
*% mple. S.fe and Sure Med:cines for the people 
“IST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES, PRICE. 














J, K-vers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .2 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colle,.. oan 
%. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,2 
'. Diarrhea of Children or Adults....... . 
5. pysentary. Griping. Billious Colic,.. . 
%. Chols-a Marbus, Vomiting,........... .2 
7. Coaghs, Cold, Bronchitis,........ woes 2 
4. Meuralgi+, Toothache, F usecase. cl 
9. Hentaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo [2 
403. Dy persia, Piliious Stomach,........ .2 
{£. Sup >ressed or Painful Periods,.... .2 
$2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,.........« .2 
‘ . Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .2 
‘4. Soit Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .2 
%. Mheumatisn, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .2 
13. Bever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .560 
7 Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ . 60 
¢ ). (atarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
2%. Waooping Cough, violent coughs,.. .5¢ 
21. Genernl Bebility, Physical Weakness.50 
ZI. MidWOYy DiGaae,. cccoccccccesccecceces -560 
<3. Nervous Debility,..ccccecsccccssocee 1.00 
0. U-inary Weakness, Wetting the bed .5¢ 
34. Bise»se ofthe Heart, Paipitation. 1.0 


Send for Dr. Humphreys 
ustrated Catalogue FREE. 





The most beautiful 
Magazine in the 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 
The Literary and Artistic 

‘ success of the Age! 
Every Article written ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture made express- 
ly for this work, by the 
: . best Artists. 
The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for every 
subscription and renewal! Clubs with all Periodicals! 
Send Postal for our New Premium List! 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts: 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


LANE & BODLEY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable & Stationary 


STEAM ENGINES, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material & 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes are expecially 
adaptea to 


FARM AND PLANTATION USE. 


We mannfacture six sizes of Saw Mills, with 
capacity of from Three to Fifty Thousand Feet 
per day, with One Saw. Send for our special cir- 
cular of our No. 1 Plantation Saw Mill, which we 


~~ $200. 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent free 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati 


ROOT CUTTERS. 
Leading Kinds at $10, $12&$15 


Send for Circulars. J.C. VAUGHAN, 
Seedsman, 42 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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EDGWICK wire FENCE 


SEDGWICK O008 
4"! 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery, 





















It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in hen pn 
arn 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S' 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-RLOOMING 


E- oe 
SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially pres 
pared for House Culture and Winter Bloom, 
Delivered safely by mall, postpaid,at all post offices 
§ splendid varieties, your choice, 2ll labeled, for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for 83; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
$10; {00 for $13. We CIVE a Handsome 
veooen of ha migaae og Yaiante ROSES Free 
every order. ur @ com t 
Treatise on the Rose, 10 pp, elega' Vy 28 oes is al 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester Co., Pa 




















= NONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS 
==5~ Lhe Cheapest and Best. 
A Will Crush and Grind Any thing. 
m- Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
‘Address L, J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0, 
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£2. DYKE’S REAND FLIXIR 
orcea Inxuriant Muxtache, Whe 
ors, of bar on bald heads in 20 to es 
20 days. Both young and od anr~ 
orias ereryboly. 208% Phew down + 
Pin the work, Will proveiter forfeit SPR fy 
, with directions sealed and poxrpnid 25 cents, for 0 
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WHY NOT 


Send for free specimen of the great nationa) jon 

nal for the country home, the RURAL NEW 
YORKER? The best writers in the world 
Original throughout; 600 Contributors; 500 Origin. 
al illustrations yearly. It costs more to publi h 
than any other rural paper. Its free seed diate 
bution is worth mere than the price. Free sees. 
mens sent promptly. 34 Park Row, New York, 





FREE TO F.A. M. Graph eulen 
ofan Ancient initiation deems adinp e 
yptian Tablet; also, the large now illustrated 
Catalogae of Masonic books and Foods, with bott 
rices; also,an offer of very lucrative business ‘. 


A le . RE 
Masonic Publishers and Manufacturers. 731 Suataep fon Yon 
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ta” CHEAPEST AND BEST.2] 


Peterson's Magazine 


JANUARY NUMBER NOWREADY 
INCREASE OF READING MATTER, 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS for 1884 








te-Full-Size Paper Patterns, 





GEA SuPPLEMENT wil! be given inev: : 
ber for 1884, containing a full-size pattern for ¢ 
lady 8 or child 8 dress. very subscriber will re. 
ceive during the year, twelve of these patlernas— 
worth more alone than the subscription price. A 
PETERSON'S MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest 
- by = moc It gives more for the money 
nd combines greater merits than a 
short it has the ——. 


BEST STEEL-ENGRAVINGS. 
BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 
BEST DRESS PATTEBNS. 
BEST naan ae STORIES, 
> RK-TABLE PATTERNS 
BEST MUSIC, Etce., Etc. 
Its immerse circulation and long-established 
reputation enable its proprietor to distance al] 
oo Its stories, novelettes,etc., ete., are 
e best. 


COLORED STEEL FASHION PLATES. 


“PETERSON ” is the only magazine that giy 
these. They are Twice the ‘Geen Size, and oe 
uneqalled for beauty. The Latest Paris Styles 
printed from stcel-plates and colored by hand. 


TERMS (always in advance) $2 a Year 
SS UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. 


THE GOLDEN GIFT! 


This is the principal premium for getting u 
clubs for 1884,and & superb quarto volume, bound ro 
patent morocco, gilt, and illustrated with steel en- 
gravings—al/ogether the most costly and beau'iful 
ever offered. Other premiums, however, are offer- 
ed, as thus: 

{- With the “Golden Gift,” 

2 Copies for $3.50 | ora large. size steel roto 
so ‘4.50 } for framing,“ Tired Out,” to 
the person getting up Club. 
With an extra copy of the 

Magazine for 1884, as a pre- 

mium to the person getting 
lap theclub. A rare offer this 
| With both an extra copy 

of the Magazine for 1884, and 
5 Copies for i! the “Golden Gift,” or the 
3 ‘ 


4 Copies for 86.50 
6 oe “e 9.00 


** 10.5u | large steel engraving “Tired 
Out,” to the person getting 
up Club. A still better offer! 


For Langer Clubs Still Greater Inducements, 


Address, post-paid, GHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
pc sent gratis if written for in good 
aith. It 





**T owe my} 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
Zo the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 

ISFIGURING Haemors, Humiliating Eruptions 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rhenm, and 
Infantile Humors cured by CuticurnA REMEDIES. 
CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements,and thus removes the cause 
CuricurA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals ulcers and sores, and restores the hair 
CurTicura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura,is india- 
—_, in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
CuTicura REMEDIES are absolutely pure,and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
d everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Porrer Drue AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sawing Made Easy 
Pp Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 


Senton30D 
Test Trial rs A Greet t Saving of 


is 














Fase Ee 7 iY PhS Se 
ears old can eaw logs FAST and EASY Mrues 
‘ortaxe, Mich..writes: ‘‘Am much pleased with 


ARCS ; 

og in 2minutes.’’ For sawing logs 
bie lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 
tting, it is peerless and unrivaled lustrated 


a 
ose, F ree. G: W. .. Mention this 
Raper Address ARGH AETURING 


SO., 163 B, 

L ARGE SHEE of Imitation StainedGlaes, sold 
every day in my store at 25c, to 

induce a larger order,one sheet only to you,prepaid 

for 10c., whieh is less than cost to me in 10,000 lots 

Easily applied,temporarily & permanently,to glass 

already in churches, homes,stores. Circulars free 


X MAS PRESENT by mail 25c.—Machine for 
x, drawing Portraits, etc., with pen or pencil 


THE HERALD (Size Harper'sWeckly) one year 

with Chromo, 10 colors,24x30,60c 

L. LUM SMITH, 912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Weak NervousMen 


G Whose debility, exhausted 
“4 5 Powers, premature decay 
end failure to perform life’s 
duties properly are caused by 
excesses, errors of youth, et¢., 
1 a perfect and lasting 
restoration to robust health 
THE MARSTON BOLUS. 
‘\ HEN stomach » BL. nor 
= instruments. Thistreatment 
Nervous Debility and 
Physical Decay isuniformly 
successful because based on perfect diagnosis, 
new and dircct methods and absolute thor- 
eughncss. Full information and Treatise 
Address Consulting Physician of 


MARSTON REMEDY CO., 46 W.14th St., New York. 
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and if not satisfactory, returned a 
our expense. We manufacture al 

our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles — 


Every Warce Warrantsp. App’ 
‘AN WATCH CO., 
STANDARD AMERICAN WA 





STUN: HAY FEVER 


THEIR GAUSE AND CURE 
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KNICHT’S NEW BOOK SENT 
\ Address, L, A. KNIGHT, 15 East Third St., CINCINNATE, O 
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After the adjournment of the conclud- 
jng business session at the hall, at noon 
on Friday, the afternoon was devoted to 
a look about the city, under the direction 
of the officials of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society. With this purpose 
the members, after dinner, assembled at 
the Lafayette House, and proceeded to 
the new City Hall; now in process of 
construction on a parcel of ground oc- 
cupying the intersection of two streets; 
said to have been dedicated to this pur- 
pose at the original laying out of the 
city by its founder—William Penn. The 
plan of the building is very extensive and 
imposing; and is to cost, if we recollect 
aright, five millions of dollars or more. 
The work is considerably advanced; but 
the building is yet without a roof; and 
only the immense walls upon which the 
dome is to rest are yet in place. When 
completed it will tower above all other 
buildings; and will doubtless afford a 
fine bird’s eye view of a large portion of 
the city. 

A large and excellent collection of 
paintings and statuary was next visited; 
and a hasty but interesting view had of 
very much, to fully understand which 
would require weeks, and even months of 
careful study. The collection, as we un- 
derstand, is under the management of an 
association. Leaving the gallery the com- 
pany were conducted to carriages,- and 
taken to Girard College, where they were 
conducted by the authorities through the 
various departments, and explanations 
given where needful. It will be recollected 
that this institution is the outgrowth of a 
bequest in the will of Stephen Girard, 
once & prominent and successful mer- 
chant of this city; under the requirement 
that it should be devoted to the support 
and education of orphan children; who are 
boarded and otherwise cared for in the 
institution. The bequest also provides 
that no ministers of any religious denom- 
ination should ever be connected with 
the institution. 

The company were treated to a view of 
the city from the roof of the main build- 
ing; which is built in the most substan- 
tial manner, of marble, and roofed with 
the same material. The view from the 
roof was extensive. Attention was also 
attracted to the exceptional beauty of the 
specimens of ribbon gardening upon the 
lawns beneath; which, from this eleva 
tion, appeared to the best possible ai- 
vantage. In reaching the roof we were 
led through a suite of upper rooms, con- 
taining the carriage used by the founder, 
during lis lifetime; also what we sup- 
posed to be the books employed in keep- 
ing the records of his business, as well as 
numerous other mementoes of him, his 
habits, and those of his times. 

The bequest included a large tract of’ 
unimproved lands; which, by the dis- 
covery of coal beneath them, have since 
become very valuable; and the income of 
the institution is therefore very large. In 
reply to the question whether or not the 
terms of the bequest compelled the in- 
stitution to expend its entire income, we 
were informed that any unexpended sur- 
plus was to go to the city; but that it had 
been thought best to leave the city to 
care for itself; and that such surplus had 
been employed in the construction of ad- 
ditional buildings, and other improve- 
ments. 

Leaving this institution, we resumed 
our carriages, and were driven to Fair- 
mount Park and to Horticultural Hall— 
the same that was constructed forthe Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and which has 
apparently undergone but slight change 
since its transfer to the city at the close of 
the exposition, except that it is beginning 
to show, slightly, the mark of ‘‘ the tooth 
of time,” while within, some of the plants 
have been removed and others substitut- 
ed. A visit to the balcony over the front 
showed that the extensive view in that 
direction is unchanged in its main 
features—the same style of ribbon plant- 
ing being continued; although many sur- 
roundings connected with the Centennial 
have of course disappeared, as have most 
of the buildings excepting only Art Hall, 
and perhaps afew others of minor import. 

Returning to the Lafayette House at 
evening, the members proceeded to the 
large and beautiful club hall of the Union 
League, where they were treated to a 
banquet by the Pennsylvania Horticul 
tural Society. After ample and effective 
discussion of the viands provided for the 
occasion, the gavel of the President 
called the assembly to order; and collect- 
ed the audience about the platform, to 
listen to a series of sentiments, with 
responses, from those representing, more 
especially, the subjects or localities re- 
ferred to. 

These exercises closed at alate hour. 
after which, at near midnight, we took. 
the train homeward; as the time would 
only suffice to reach Detro't in season for 
the opening of the State Fair, on the 
next Monday morning. 

Saturday morning dawned upon us 
among the mountains of central Pennsy]- 
vania, which toa Wolverine, offer much 
that is novel and interesting. The-rail- 
road company, asa means of gratifying 
the curiosity of passengers, attach to 
their day passenger trains open seated 
cars, with merely a roof to protect against 
rain, while affordinga free view of the 
romantic scenery. Noon found us at the 
smoky city of Pittsburg, and in the 
early evening we reached Cleveland, when 
by taking a night steamer across Lake 
Erie, we succeeded in reaching the City 
of the Straits in time for our Fair duties 
of the coming week. T. T. Lyon. 


The Qualifications of a Horticulturist. 


The Rural Home says, in referring to 
the many who have engaged in horticul- 
tural pursuits because of the success of 
the few, and who have failed chiefly be- 
cause they were not qualified for the 
business: 

“As we have repeatedly said, horticul- 

ure is a more intricate, perplexing pur- 





suit than agriculture, because the horti- 
culturist must cultivate a much greater 
variety of plants and those that are more 
delicate, tender and more susceptible to 
unfavorable influences of climate, soil, 
diseases and insect enemies. The man 
who would succeed in growing fruits 
and vegetables for market must carefully 
study the nature of many species and va- 
rieties and learn the specific treatment re- 
quired by all, in every kind of season, wet 
or dry, cold or hot, early or late. He 
must be a man never satisfied with half 
doing his work; must give everything he 
takes hold of high, thorough, intensive 
culture, from selection of plants, trans- 
planting, all through until no more can 
be done with advantage. And when he 
has succeeded in growing a fine crop of 
fruit, he must know how to get the most 
money possible out of it. 

‘We occasionally here of a man grow- 
ing 500 bushels of onions to an acre, or 
500 bushels of green peas, or 250 bushels 
of strawberries, or 150 of raspberries, but 
we may be sure he has omitted nothing in 
the way of fertilization, culture or protec 
tion that would promote the growth of 
plants, vegetables or fruits. We once 
knew a plantation of a few acres of Tri- 
omph d’Gand strawberries that yielded 
250 bushels of fruit per acre, but the soil 
was a rich loam, had been dug up deep in 
digging out stones; richly manured; cul- 
tivated frequently, all weeds, runners or 
aught that would rob the fruit, removed, 
and while the fruit was growing it received 
frequent spraying with nitrate and potash 
solutions. 


“‘It isa common remark that the ex- 
pert horticulturist wil] make the most 
money in those seasons when there are 
most obstacles to be overcome, for then, 
while the ordinary cultivator will suc- 
cumb to the obstacles, making horticultu 
ral products scarce and high, the expert 
will overcome the obstacles and com- 
mand high prices for his products. He 
will watch the weather in winter, and if 
the winter proves unusually severe, will 
increase the protection. He will be on 
the watch at all times for destructive in- 
sects, and employ means to limit or di- 
minish their effects. If severedrouth en- 
sues, he will do all it is possible to do to 
counteract its effects, either by stirring 
the soil frequently, or by mulching. If 
hls trees, plants, vines or fruits are suf- 
fering from disease, he will study its na- 
ture, learn and apply the remedies. 
There is a wide field for employment of 
first-rate talent in vrowing fruits and 
vegetables for market.” 





Root Grafting. 


Root grafting isthe process by which 
small apple trees are now transformed 


from worthless seedlings into choice, well 


tested fruit. Root grafting isan economy 
of both time and material, as the work 
can be done in the leisure of winter, and 
more than one tree can be grown from a 
single root. The roots of seedling trees 
are taken from the zround before cold 
weather sets in and are stored in a cool 
cellar in sawdust ormoss. In the winter 
these roots are taken a few at a time to 
the room where the grafting is done, after 
which process they are again re'urned to 
the sawdust, where they remain until set 
in the nursery rows next spring. The 
grafting process is that known as “whip” 
or “tongue” grafting. A portion ofthe 
root as large as a lead pencil, or a little 
smaller, is cut off obliquely in much the 
same manner as the lower side of a steel 
pen may be imagined to be bevelled off 
with a jack-knife. This cut surface is 
1 or 1} inches long, evenly cut and straight. 
A scion two or three inches long is cut in 
the same manner, so that its cut surface 
will apply on to the cut surface of the root, 
in exactly the the same manner as two 
pens, with the points toward each other, 
may be applied to each other by their 
lower bevelled faces. If the process pro- 
ceeded no furthur than this it would be 
“spliced grafting” and the scion and stock 
would be tied and waxed together 
with their simple cut surfaces in contact. 
To render the union more complete, how- 
ever, a split an inch deep lengthwise the 
scion and above the center of the bevelled 
surface is made, and «# similiar one is 
made in the stock or root. By this split 
in the bevelled surface we have divided it 
into two parts, the upper one of which 
being the smaller it is called the “tongue” 
or “whip.” This tongue is inserted into 
the split in the opposite piece, either 
stock or scion, the two bevelled faces are 
brought close together, as before, and the 
union is firm and complete. All the 
work must be done with a keen-edged 
knife, so that the surfaces may be clearly 
cut. Care must be taken in putting the 
scion and stock together that the inner 
bark of the scion exactly matches on oue 
side atleast, the inner bark of the stock. 
The scion and stock are now lashed firm- 
ly together by waxed twine, and the graft- 
ing isdone. It isnot necessary to wind 
the twine closely, as the earth about the 
cut surfaces will exclude the air and afford 
protection. Small pieces of roots can in 
this manner be furnished with a top o! 
two or three scion-buds, which draw up 
the sap and setthe plant in activity in 
the spring. The scions are cut from 
thrifty trees in early winter, and stored 
in the cellar with the roots.—Am. Cultiva- 
tor. 


An Insect Enemy of the Pear. 





In an article relative to the pear as an or- 
chard fruit, the Mew kngland Farmer 
describes one of its principal insect 
enemies: 

“‘The worst insect enemy to the pear 
that we have ever contended against, is 
the Psylla pyri, or jumping plant-louse, 
an insect that was doubtless imported up- 
on European pear trees, and first observ- 
ed in this country in the year 1833. The 
insect is very minute, and would escape 
the notice of careless observers. Indeed. 
we have known many treesto be long in- 
fested by them without the owners sus- 
pecting the cause of the unhealthy ap- 
pearance of the limbs and foliage, which 
these little parasites had sucked almost 
dry, and at the same time covered with a 
black filth, the exudations in part frim 
their own bodies. These little jumpers 
may be found upon thé trees, either on 
the leaves or hidden under the rough bark 





scales, atalmost any time of year. They 





are shaped a little like a winged: grass- 
hopper or locust, but without the long 
le rs so prominent as on the grasshopper. 
They doubtless fly somewhat from tree 
to tree, but we have found them very 
slow to spread from one tree to another, 
so that an infested orchard at consider- 
able distanee, would be slow to bring de- 
vastation on neighboring orchards. The 
eggs are laid early in spring, on the buds, 
and are exceedingly minute, resembling 
grains of pollen dust from flowers. The 
young begin to suck the juice from the 
tender leaves as the latter unfold, and 
keep up their foraging all the summer 
through. Probably several generations 
are produced in a season. 

‘Infested trees are always attractive to 
wasps, flies and other honey-eating in- 
sects which are busy collecting the sweet 
substance exuded from the bodies of the 
young suckers. The best remedy we 
have known is whale oil soap made into 
as strong a suds as the foliage will bear 
with safety. As the soap makes a good 
fertilizer for the trees, the application 
serves a double purpose, so that one can 
afford to apply it freely, and as often as 
necessary to keep the parasites in subjec- 
tion. A good garden syringe or small 
force pump will be needed, and if the or- 
chard is a large one, a barrel set in a 
wagon for carrying to the trees, will al- 
low of more rapid work.” 





Drainage and Irrigation for Vegetables. 


W. D. Philbrick, in the New Hngland 
Farmer, relates how the means used to 
secure drainage are utilized to irrigate a 
garden in Massachusetts, as follows: 

‘‘To produce good crops of garden veg- 
etables, especially of the more delicate 
kinds such as celery and lettuce, requires 
in a season of severe and protracted 
drouth, such as we had this year, both 
drainage and irrigation: that is, land moist 
and low enough to endure this year’s 
weather, is land which requires draining to 
ensure it against excessive moisture in 
wet seasons, and ina dry time will also 
need artificial watering. 

‘‘ There is a tract ef land of this charac- 
ter in Arlington, on the banks of Alewife 
brook; originally apine swamp, almost on 
a dead level for many acres, and only two 
or three feet above the level of the slug- 
gish brook, which is scarcely above tide 
water. The problem of draining and re- 
claiming it was not an easy one; still by 
the industry of the enterprising gardener 
who owns it, it has been converted into 
the very garden of this town of gardens. 
The drains are laid upon a dead level for 
their whole length, some five or six hun- 
dred feet, and only about 18 inches or two 
feet deep, and twelve or fifteen feet apart; 
horse shoe tiles laid on boards were used, 


‘the bottom being peat or sand mostly. 


So shallow are the drains, that in banking 


| the celery the tiles are often laid bare; of 


course drains so near the surface are more 
likely to become clogged with mud and 
sand than deeper ones, and being exposed 
to frost in winter must be made with hard 
burned tiles only, but the shallow outlet 
in this case limited the depth of the drains, 
and besides, in a dry season they can be 
used forirrigation. This is done by dam- 
ming up the brook to retain the water, 
and raising the level if needed by turn- 
iny on the water from the city hydrant; 
the tiles soon become filled and the water 
soaks from them up into the land. Look- 
ing over thisiand early in the morning 
during the dry weather one could see dis- 
tinctly where the tiles were laid, the sur- 
face soil over them being dark from the 
moisture which had soaked up through the 
night. Of course this style of watering 
takes much less laber and less water than 
distributing it over the surface by means 
of the hose,as must be doneon high and 
dry land; it would not be practicable to 
apply this method of irrigation upon land 
having much declivity, for in such case 
the lower parts would be flooded before 
the upper parts would receive any supply 
atall, and it would not be very easy of 
application where the drains are laid deep- 
ly, unless indeed, the water could be 
raised in the main drain so as to bring 
the water level within eighteen inches of 
the surface, which could perhaps be done 
with a sufficient supply of water, even 
where the drains are three feet deep or 
more. It is much better as well as easier 
to apply water from below, where it can 
be done; it prevents the puddling and 
susequent baking of the surface, which 
is a vastly easier and cheaper way to dis- 
‘ribute the water evenly overa large 
fiel.1.” 





Needs of Asparagus. 


The Country Gentleman says two things 
are necessary forthe growing of good 
aspar gus, namely, plenty of room for 
the plants to grow, and copious manuring. 
The latter is best applied to thick beds by 
covering the whole surface with manure 
two or three inches thick, late in autumn, 
and forking it in very early in spring, be- 
fore the pew shoots start. Thick beds, 
however, should not be planted, but the 
plants allowed three or four feet each 
way toeach. Three by five is a common 
and suitable distanée, and large stalks 
may be obtained in this way. 





Huron, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1882. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 


Gentlemen—-I desire to tell you what the 
Rheumatic Syrup has done for me after using 
it for three months. For the last fifteen years 
{ have been one of the worst of sufferers with 
rheumatism. My limbs, arms and hands, in 
fact, my entire form was drawn out of shape 
and I have for years been unable to do any 
kind of business or to wait upon myself. I 
have used up nearly allof my meaus in doc” 
toring, but I grew worse and worseall the 
time until all hope had left me, and I had fully 
decided that I would buy no more of the so- 
called remedies; but one of your company, 
hearing of my case, came to see me,and had so 
much faith in Rheumatic Syrup, that he said 
he would cure me or furnish the medicine free 
of cost. I have taken it as he directed, and 
to-day am entirely free from all rheumat’c 
pains, and have almost entirely regained the 
use of my limbs, and am able to to be about 
and do my farm work, and I believe the Rheu- 
matic Syrup bas done what no other remedy 
on earth can do. Tam, truly yours, 

JEROME MCQUEEN. 

P. 8. —Please bear in mind that for the lart 
ten years I have been unable to walk a step 
without my crutches, and much of the time 
could not move even with them; was as help- 





less as a child. 





Horticultural Notes. 





A WELI managed quince orchard will last for 
forty years or more, and yield a sure crop each 
season. 





C. W. CAMPBELL, in the Rural New Yorker, 
says the Lady is the only white grape which he 
can recommend as being reliable. It is a seed- 
ling of the Concord, but is regarded as better 
than its parent. 





WE have had pot-grown strawberries for 
several seasons, and now an enterprising hor- 
ticulturist offers us pot-grown grape cuttings: 
ready rooted, so that there need be no delay in 
the growth of the plant. 

L. H. Bar.ey, in speaking of the yellows, 
says he has never known of a permanent cure 
of the disease. He thinks that some of the al- 
leged cures have been made on trees not affect- 
ed with the yellows, but simply stunted and 
debilitated. 








Some horticultural authorities say that 
the best time to mulch strawberries is 
when the gronnd has first frozen one or two 
inches deep. Cover the ground between the 
crowns of the plants four inches deep, over 
the crowns themselves placing only one inch 
of mulch. Straw, leaves, bog hay or coarse 
grass are recommended. 





A New York fruit grower used a mixture of 
one gallon of soap, two of water and one gill 
of carbolic acid, stirring the latter in as the 
suds boiled, as a remedy for the quince borer. 
Several applications should be made between 
May 15 and August 10. The carbolic acid is 
effective in destroying the eggs, the pupa and 
the perfect insects. M 





Tue best soil for currants is a good strong 
loam, quite deep and rather moist, but not 
wet; but sandy soil will do, if made rich and 
cultivated deep. Bearing bushes on sandy land 
should have annually a good dressing of old 
manure worked in about the roots in spring, 
and at the same time to be well pruned, cut- 
ting away the old wood, which will give room 
for the leaves andfruit on the young wood or 
branches to obtain plenty of light and air. 





Tue Rural New Yorker says that root-graft- 
ing the apple is now generally practiced, the 
cions of the desired varieties being whip-graft- 
ed upon the crowns of seedling stocks. But 
nurserymen, to increase the number of trees 
from a given number of stocks, often cut up 
these long roots of seedlings into three or four 
pieces, and put a cion on each, and in this way 
make one original stock serve to produce 
several trees. This practice is not to be com- 
mended. 





HoNEYSUCKLES and similar plants may be 
layered at this time of the year. Bend down a 
branch, covering a joint of it with three or 
four inches of earth, weighing it down with a 
stone. The end of the branch should be left 
protruding for some distance from the earth. 
If a notch be cut on the lower side of the 
branch where it is buried, roots will usually be 
sent out sooner. The branch will take root 
next spring, and by fall it may be severed from 
the main plant. 





TREE agents are often condemned for furn_ { t 


ishing half-dead trees, or those which ‘‘never 
amount to anything,’’ when the fault is with 
the receivers. The trees are not called for 
when they arrive, and are left to dry in the 
sun and wind, and when they fail to grow the 
blame is laid on the agents. Farmers also 
turn their horses and cattle in the young or- 
chards, thinking, perhaps, that apple trees are 
cheaper grazing than grass; and, finally, buy 
all the trees thus -lost and destroyed, over 


again. 








Boston, Jan. 3, 1879. 
“RH. W. Kinsman, Esq.: Dear Sir:— 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam seems to 
give universal satisfaction, both as to quality 
and vrice. We sell more of it than all other 
cough medicines combined, aud have yet to 
hear of the first intimation in which it has 

failed to give satisfaction.” 
Yours very truly, 
RUST BROS. & BIRD. 








Apiacian, 


To Bee-Keepers. 











A. J. Cook, Professor of Entomology at 
the State Agricultural College, has issued 
a new and enlarged edition of his “‘Bee- 
keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiary,” 
the former editions having become ex- 
hausted. The new edition contains 250 
pages and 192 illustrations. It has met 
with the strongest approval from the vari- 
ous journals devoted to apiarian affairs, 
as well as from thoroughly practical 
bee-keepers.. The fact is the Professor 
understands his subject and writes in such 
a clear and concise way that the merest 
novice can follow him understandinzly. 
To the new beginner the Professor has 
conferred a great boon, while his re- 
searches into and investigations of the 
scientific department of bee-keeping will 
prove of the greatest interest’ and value 
to the oldest veteran. It is a sufficient 
proof of the great popularity of the work 
to state that 10,000 copies have been sold 
since 1876. The new edition is sold at 
$1.25 per copy; but tothose. of our read 
ers who would like to procure it we will 
send it, postage paid,and the FaRMER one 
year, for $2.25, a discount of 50 cents on 
the regular price of both. 


State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 








The annual meeting of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will occur at Flint, De- 
cember 5th and 6th. Rev. L. L. Langs- 
troth, C. F. Muth, A. J. Root, and Dr. 
A. B. Mason, of Ohio; D. A. Jones and 
many others from Ontario; and delegates 
from Indiana, andeven distant Pennsyl- 
vania, have signified their intention to be 
with us. We have already secured reduced 
rates on some of the railroads, and hope 
to receive the same courtesies from oth- 
ers not yet heard from. All who expect 
to go—and no bee-keeper in our State can 
afford to miss it—should write me at once, 
giving the name of the railroad they ex 
pect to take. 

State papers by copying this notice, 
will aid one of our important industries. 


A. J. COOK. 
Pres. State B. K. Association, 





As a rule the strongest stocks consume 
the least honey during the winter, for the 
reason that in their semi-torpid state they 
are kept warm with little food, whereas a 
weak stock requires more food to keep up 
the requisite natural heat. Some very 
strong stocks have been known to winter 


fromNovember to mid-February on three 
or four pounds. The stronger stock, how- 
ever, will consume much the larger quan- 
tity after that date, for the reason that 
the strong stock begins to develop brood 
earlier and more rapidly than the weak, 
and while active consume more honey 
than when dormant or semi-torpid. 





It is easy to perceive why bees cannot 
thrive well on asheep pasture. Sheep eat 
everything down very closely, and leave 
nothing in the shape of a flower upon 
which bees can subsist. There is no other 
reason for the popular belief that sheep 
and bees will not thrive:together. The 
bees will not hurt the sheep in any way, 
but the sheep leave nothing for the bees 
to pasture in; that is the only difficulty, 
and where other feeding ground is pro- 
vided for the bees than the sheep pasture, 
sheep and bees would thrive very well to- 
gether. 





MELILOT clover and aromatic plants, 
such as mints and catnip, are the blossoms 
upon which bees seem to find the most 
continuous supply during the dryest 
months. Bee keepers should encourage 
the introduction of such plants as they 
can grow harmlessly along hedges and 
fences. It may be thought that a few 
plants of each kind cannot benefit the 
bees to any‘extent. Certainly not. But 
a few plants here and there will produce 
seed, and finally make waste places be- 
come sources of the most delightful of 
sweets. 





At the recent meeting of the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association, Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth said that the age of 
queens can be told by their color. A 
young queen is bright-colored and fresh- 
looking, more so the first year than ever 
afterwards. We cannot look ata queen 
and say, to a certainty, that she is a cer- 
tain age, but we can make a pretty close 
guess. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Practical 
Farmer advises apiarists not to be in un- 
due haste to sell their honey, saying that 
the enormous yield predicted early in 
summer has not been realized, and that 
the probabilities are that both demand 


season. 








Humors are rampant in the spring. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla curbs and expels them. 100 doses $1. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Catarrh 


At this season of the year everybody has a 
cold, and some very bad ones. By frequent ex- 
posures the membranes of the nose become ver 
sensitive, and catarrh and influenzas are epi- 
demic. Relief may be obtained by the use of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

For many years in succession, beginning so 
‘ar back I don’t remember when, I bad the ca- 
tarrh in my head. It consisted of an excessive 
flow from my nose, 


Ringing and Bursting Noises 
in my head. Sometimes the hearing in my left 
ear was affected. Five years ago, about this 
season of the year, 1 began to use Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I was helped right away, but I con- 
tinyed to use it until I felt myself cured.—Mrs. 
Eliza H. Caulfield, Lowell, Mass. 


Jerome Brownell, merchant and extensive 
miller at Victor, Ontario County, N.Y., writes: 
‘* T have used Hood’s eo for my ca- 
tarrh, and it has helped me. I consider Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla one of the best remedies for blood 
disease to be obtained.” 


(00 Doses OneDollar 


“T have been troubled with that distressing 
complaint, catarrh, and have been using Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and find it one of the best reme- 
dies I have ever taken. My trouble has lasted 
ten years, and never could get any relief until 
I commenced to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla’’— 
Martin Shield, Chicago, Ill. 


Danger from Catarrh 


Depends upon the amount and tne extent of 
the Scrofulous infection. Unquestionably many 
deaths ‘from consumption can be traced to ne- 
glected catarrp. There is a violent distress, 
protracted coughing spell, the eyes weep, 
the nose discharges copiously, and the head 
seems about to split. 

In such cases Hood’s Sarsaparilla corrects 
the catarrh by its direct action in discharging 
the poison from the blood through nature’s 
great outlet, so that healthy, sound blood 
reaches the membranes and is wholesome. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by we TA $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ire 
regular and Painfal Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

"Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. It isa great helpin pregnancy, and re 
lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 

. PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIDE IT FREELY. 

tarFor art Weaxnesses of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is second tono remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
K1wneys it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 
{a7" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
Find Great Relief in Its Use. 





© will give tone and strengt 
in results as the Compound. 
t@7 Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price of either, $1. ‘Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 
PINE®. 3 LIVER PILLS 0 ° 
PA tne ds and erpidity of the in. yon 
ag Sold by all Druggists.<@a (3) 








eek in your own town. Te outfit 
$66 free. ‘Addiess H. Hauer & Con Pode Me 








AMONTH, Ag’ts wanted. 90 best sell. 
$250 ing articles in the world. lsample “ree, 
JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


and prices will be better later in the’ 





NEW ADVER1IISEMEN18. 


NEW. AD VERTISHMENTS 








Rheumatic 
SYRUP. 


The Createst Blood Purifier Known! 





RHEUMATISM CORED. 


RocuEster. N. Y., Apr. 6th, 83. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 

GenTs—I have been a great 
sufferer from Rheumatism for six 
years, and hearing of the success 
of Rheumatic Syrup I concluded 
to - it a trial in my own case, 
and I cheerfully say that I have 
been greatly benefitted by its use. 
Ican walk with entire freedom 
from pain, aud my general health 
is very much improved. It is a 
splen-id remedy for the blood 
and debilitated system. 








SCROFULA CURED. 


Port Byron, N. Y. Feb. 20, ’82. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co.; 


I had been doctorin 
or four years, with different phy- 
sicians, for scrofula, as some call- 
ed it, but found no relief until I 
commenced taking your Syrup. 
After taking it a short time, 
my surprise, it began to help me. 
Continuing its use a few weeks, 
I found myself as well as ever. 
As a blood purifier, [ think it has 


no a 
E. CHESTER PARK, M.D. MRS. WILLIAM STRANG. 


NEURALGIA CURED. 


Farrrort,N.Y.,Mar. 22, '83. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 

GENTs—Bince November,1882, 
I have been a constant sufferer 
from neuralgia and ve not 
known what it was to be free 
from pain until [ commenced the 
use of Rheumatic Syrup. I e 
feltnopain since using the tole 
bottle. I think it the bert reme- 
dy I have ever heard of for puri- 
fying the blood and for the cure 
of rheumatism and neura) 

W. B. CHASE.% 


for three 








Manufactured by RHEUMATIC SYRUP CO., 1 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 









The most extensive 
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THE U. S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


Seed Growersin America, Founded 1784, 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILA DELPATN 


e tested; only the 


PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 






% 


Drop us a Postal Ca 


SEEDS 


est sent out. 


— oer 5 LE TL sa 
CI A l FY of ALL PLANTS, \for al Cro Ss, for all Climates, 
.HIBAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester,N.Y, Chicago, liL 
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SMALL FRUITS AND TREES, 
Stock First-Class. Free Catalogues. 


GRAPES": 


LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS, 


GEO, S, JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y, 








Sendfor ¢ 
Catalogue} 


ana 
Prices. 
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iS news 


CARRY ENE 





TLAS Winc¢ 


===, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. Ac 


'NFS and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY " 
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The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
lished, Tosee itis be gy ye it. Just the book for the family or the 








S00,000 No 1 Peach Trees, 


over eighty varieties, among whic’ can be found 
kinds suited to all sections, including all the new 
and old standard sorts, Also 300,000 apple trees, 
200,000 of them extra long-keeping varieties, and 
adapted to Southern planting and_wherever long- 
keeping varieties are desirable. Kiefer and Le- 
conte pears. Also a full line of all kinds of Nur- 
sery stock at prices to suit the: times. Trees, 
grapevines, small fruit and other plants sent by 
mail to all sections. Catalogues showing how and 
what to plant, with much valuable informa- 
tion, mailed gratis. RANDOLPH PETERS, 
o2eow4t WILLMINGTON, DEL. 


WRITE TO 


J. E. WOODHEAD, 


171 W: Washington Street. Chicago. 
For circular—and samples of work done on 
THE LAMB KNITTER. 

The ONLY Machine that can 


KNIT ALL SIZES OF WORK 


And narrow and widen it; that ean SHAPE and 
COMPLETE (Without Hand Finishing) 


Seamless Hosiery.Gloves & Mittens 
Or Knit Them in All Sizes. 





AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their at- 
tack as those affecting the throat and lungs : none 
so trifled with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
trifling or unconscious exposure, is often but the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 


** Tn 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. I had a terrible cough, and passed night 
after night without sleep. The doctors gave me 
up. I tried AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, induced sleep, and atforded me 
the rest oe for the recovery of my strength. 
By the continued use of the PECTORAL a perma- 
nent cure was effected. Iam now 62 years old, 
hale and hearty, and am satisfied your CHERRY 
PECTORALsaved me. HORACE FAIRBROTHER.” 

Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 

Croup.—A Mother’s Tribute. 

“While in the country last winter my little 
boy, three years old, was taken ill with croup; is 
seemed as if he would die from strangulation. 
One of the family suggested the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, a dottle of which was al- 
ways kept in the house. This was tried in small 





When writing to advertisers mention this paper. 
ol6eow6t 





The World Watch Stationery 
Package is the fastest selling article ta 
the market.—Contains 3& sheets note 
Paper 2 Envelopes, Pencil, Pen Holder, 
Pen, and a handsome piece of Jewelry. Retail price 2 
tents. Four dozen for $6.00. A watch guarantee 
with every four dozen you order. For 25 Cen 


Gold Plated Studs, Gold Plated Coliar Button, Handsome 
Watch Chain, Gold Plated Ring and elegant Scarf Pin, 
Register large amounts. 48 Page Illustrated Catalogue of 


{n one or two cent postage stamps, we will senda complete 
sample package, With elegant Gold Plated Sleeve Buttons ¢ 





Guns, Self-cocking Revolvers, Telescopes, Spy_ Glasse: 
Watches, Accordeons, Violins, Or- 
ganettes, &c tree Write at once 30 
World Manufacturing Co. 
322 Nassau Street New York 
jy3leowst 


\ ORTGAGE SALE.—Whereas default has 
1 been made in the conditions of a certain 
mortgage made and executed the eighth day of 
July, in the year 1879, executed by Eliza Ann 
Brown, of Northville, Wayne County, State of 
Michigan, to Ellery A. Brownell, of Hadley, La- 
peer County, State of Michigan, which said mort- 
page was recorded in the oftice of the Register of 
eeds for the County of Wayne, in libe: 15 of 
Mortgages, on page 106, on the ninth day of July 
in the year 1879, at 10:40 o’elock A. M. And, 
whereas, there is now due and unpaid on said 
mortgage under the terms there f, the sum of 
seven hundred and eighty-nine and 6-100 dollars, 
of which twenty-six and 31-100 doliars is tne taxes 
paid by the mortgagee and interest thereon, which 
by the terms of this mortgage constitutes part of 
the am-unt due, and of which nine and 25-100 dol- 
lars isthe insurance and interest thereon, which 
by the terme of the mortgage constitutes part of 
the amount due, and the further sum of fifty dol- 
lars as an attorney fee, stipulated for in said mort- 
age; and whereas no euit or proceeding at law or 
n equity has been instituted to recover the debt 
secured by said mortgage or any part thereof; 
now, therefore, notice is hereby given that by vir- 
tue of the power of sale in said mortgage contain- 
ed, and of the statutex of the 8 ate of Michigan, 
in such case made and provided, the said mortgage 
will be foreclosed be a sale of the premises there- 
in described at public auction to the highest bid- 
der at the east door of the City Hall in the city of 
Detroit, in said County of Wayne, that being the 
lace where the Circuit Court for the County of 
ayne is held, on the twenty-sixth day of January, 
1884, at twelve o'clock, noon, of that day, which 
said premises are described in eaid mortgage as 
follows, to wit: All that piece or parcel of land 
in the town of Plymouth, Wayne County, bound- 
ed and described as follows: Commencing at 
the northwest corner of rection three (3), town 
one (1), south of range eight (8) east, running 
thence easterly on the base line sixteen and one- 
half rods, thence southerly parallel with the west 
line of said section three, thirty rods and fifteen 
feet, thence westerly parallel with the base-line 
sixteen and one-half rods to the west line of said 
section three, thence northerly on said w: st line of 
said section three thirty rods and fifteen feet to the 
lace of a containing five acres more or 
ese; also that other piece of land described as fol- 
lows: Commencing at the northeast corner of 
the above described tract, thence southerly along 
the east line of suid tract thirty rods and fifteen 
feet, thence easterly paralle] with the base-line to 
the Jand formerly owned by E. Hurd, thence 
northerly parallel with said west line to the cen- 
of the highway or base line, thence easterly 
the centre of the highway to the place of 
‘.. hing, containing one acre more or less. 
atnn- ELLERY A. BROX NELL, Mortgagee. 
+ .-t. ed Detroit, Oct. 18th, 1883. 








Sie’ p' rsuance of a license granted to the under: 
signed = the Probate Court for the County of 
Wayne, in the matter of the estate of anie] Grif- 
fin, deceased, | sha}] on the 12th day of December, 
1888, at 12 o’clock noon, sell at public vendue in 
front of the premises, al] the interest of said de- 
ceased in lot three (8) of D. Griffin's subdivision 
of lot eight (8) of Weseon’s section of the Labrosse 
Baker farms, north of the Grand River road, 
city of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan. 

or information apply to the undersigned, or to 
his attorneys, Atkinson & Atkinson, 980 Seitz 


Buildings, Detroit, morte: 
diz TIMOTHY O’CONNOR, 
Administrator estate Daniel Griffin, deceased. 


8-8. CHRISTHAS ENTERTAIVHENTS. 
Suggestions for Decorations, Enter- 
tainments and Gifts. 
Nection of i from ieading 
Sunday-school workers in various parts of 








5] est to every Sunday-scho»l superintende: t 


ill send free to any one sending u 
a list of all the Sunday-school Superintend 
ents in the place, AVID CG, COOK, 40 
Adams strect. Chicago, lll. 


n6-tt-i 
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HABIT DR. H. H. KANK, 
I of the re emenn 
ued Se Howe, now offers a Remedy 
whereby any one ean cure 
himeelf at home quickly and 

painlessly. For i ials, anid endorse letters 
-winent medical men, and a full description of the treatment, 
address H. H. KANE, A.M., M.D., 46 W. 14th St. New York, 





BE TENT Ach? BAX; 





Attorneys, Washington, D. CG, 





and frequent doses, and to our delight in Jess than 
half an hour the little patient was breathing eas- 
ily. ‘The doctor said that the CHERRY PECTORAL 
had saved my darling’s life. Can you wonder at 
our gratitude? Sincerely yours, 

Mks. EMMA GEDNFEY.”? 

159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1s82., 

**T have used AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. A.J. CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

* T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, ané 
after trying many remedies with no success, I was 
cured by the use of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

JOSEPH WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

“I cannot say —_ in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, believing as I do that but 
for its use I should long since have died front 
lung troubles. E. BRAGDON.” 

Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be greatly relieved by the use 
of AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Its equipment is unrivaled cae 
composed of Most Comfortable and 





“ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 


A New and Direct Lime, via Seneca and Kanka- 


ash 
frdianapolis and Lar ette, 
clis and St. Paul and intermediate points, 
‘4 —_- Travel on Fast Exprese 
Tickets for sale at all prin Offices 
the United States and — y weNe: " 
Baggage checked through and rates of fare al, 
Ways as low as competitors that offer less advane 


or detailed inf " 
enatn ‘ormation, get cne stays and Folde 


CREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
At your nearest Ticket Oifice, or address 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vico-Pres. & Gen’! M'g‘r, Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. 
CHICACO. 





er, Five Hemmers, B 
er, Thread Cu’ ? 
les, Oil and full outfit with each.— 





lars 
drede ef testimonial 
E & O0, 47 Third Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Hand-Book of Patents sent rrez. 
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THH: MICHIGAN HARMER. 





November 27. 





O., has been suspended from the 
peered one year for alleged ill-treatment of 


pis wife. 

Forty-seven companies are fighting the pay- 
ment of $400,000 insurance on the life of Col. 
Dwight, of Binghampton, N. Y., revently de- 
ceased. 

in Terre Haute, IL, live Mr. and Mrs. 
Amasa Allen, who were married when they 
were respectively nineteen and fifteen and have 
lived together 77 years. 

Mr. Payne, cashier of the First National 
bank, at Connorsville, Ind., was shot dead in 
his bouse by burglars, who made off with con- 
siderable booty, on the 21st. 

Indications are that the total coal receipts at 
Cleveland for 1883 will be 1,400,000 tons, 
against 1,517,379 tons last year. Shipments 
will show an increase of about 80,000 t-ns. 


Clara Thorpe, an orphan girl sixteen years 
ald, employed in the familv of Mr. Keil. of 
Chicago. took a dose of ‘“‘Rongh on Rats,”’ be- 
cause of a disappoiutment in love, last week. 


A Boston court defaulted a ‘poor debtor” 
who appeared on standard time for examina- 
tion, claiming that local time should have been 
observed. The case will probably be appealed. 


In New York, thirty-six classes have beet 
formed for the purpose of giving instruction 
on what aid to give injured persons in the case 
of accident, and 995 pupils have attended the 
lectures. 

The coroner’s jury in the case of the falling 
of the walls of the Wisconsin capitol building, 
which eaused the loss of a number of lives, 
censured the architects and contractor and 
they will be indicted. 

The annual convention of the national grange 
was held at Washington last week, 27 states 
being ———— by masters of state granges. 
Worthy Master J. J. Woodman, of Michigan, 
delivered the annual address. 


The Michigan Central's new bridge at Niag- 
ara is about completed, and will be formally 
opened on December 15 when a processiou of 
30 heavy locomotives will pass over it. It was 
begua less than seven months ago. 

The National home for volunteer soldiers has 
sued Gov. Butler for $15.000, alleged to have 
been colleeted by him several years ago for the 
institution, but never paid over. No time for 
hearing the case has been assigned. 

At Plymoath, Ohio, a rich farmer named 
Ellis, so worrled over the payment of several 
hundred dollars for a difch which is to run 
through his farm, that he went insane, and 
will become an inmate of an asylum. 

Canadian parties are at Cleveland, O., en- 
deavoring to purchase the Centra! Ontario rail- 
way of Canada, now 7 completed to the 
rich Hastings iron range. It is thought they 
represent the Canada Pacific company. 

Georgia railway companies obliged their em- 
ploves to sign an agreement to assume all risk 
of injary and not sue the company for damages. 
The Supreme Court of the State has just de 
elared al! such agreements null and void. 

Admiral Porter, in his annual report, severely 
criticises the new armored steel cruisers, 
which are built. with no canvas. In time of 
war this weuld be a fatal defect, and in peace 
gails should be used as a matter of economy. 

The Consolidated Paper Company, compris- 
ing 50 mills thronghout. the Northwest, manu 
facturing wrapping paper, resolved in view of 
the overstocked condition of the market, to 
shut down all mills December 1 to February 4. 

There was a circus in the city conneil cham- 
ber, at Chiesgo, last week, when Mavor Harri- 
son’s police appointments were made known. 
Twenty aldermen sprang upon twenty desks 
and twenty voices yelled denunciations of his 
Honor. 

Twenty-four ostriches have heen shipped 
from Cape Town. Afriea, to New Orleanr. der- 
tined for San Diego, Cal. It is thought the 
birds will thrive, since the temperature of the 
two places is nearly alike and the topography 
much the same. 

Ninety-five per cent of the children left at 
the fonndling asvlum, managed bv the Sisters 
of Merey at Ottawa, Canada, have died, and 
the city enuncil finally decided it was best to 
close thé institution. Four hundred have died 
within two years. 

A train on the Southern Pacitic Railroad was 
wreeked by cowboys, near Socorro, New Mexi- 
co, last week. who removed a plate and spread 
the rails so as to throw the coaches from the 
track. Thev took $89 in the express safe. 
The engineer was killed. 

John A. Martin. a wealthy stock dealer of 
West. Union, Ind., had just. finished superin- 
tending the loading of acar load of hogs at. 
Marshall, and was ahcut to board the train 
when his foot slipped and he fell under the 
wheels, being instantly killed. 

A company organized some time since. for 
the purpose of laying out a citv in Berlin Co., 
Mo., and developing the coal field of the 
county, has enllapsed, said collapse being has- 
tened by the disappearance of the agent, T. M. 
Nichols, late secretary of Gen. Garfield. 

Tt is feared that the steamer Maniatee, plying 
between Duluth and Haneock, has been lost 
with all on board. She left. Bavfield, Wis., on 
the 15th for Ontonagon, with 25 passengers on 
board and has not. since been heard from. As 
she was old and heavilv loaded, and the lake 
very rough, it is feared she has foundered. 

The annnal convention of the national eot- 
ton-planters’ association of America met at 
Vicksburg, Miss.. last week. The attendance 
was large. including delegates from all the 
Southern States and a number of mannfactur- 
ers and capitalists from, Northern States. 

At Newton Falls, O., last week. two masked 
burglars entered the house of Horace Allan, an 
old bachelor, bound and gagged him, his 
brother and servant. and took property valued 
at $7,000. The Allans fired several ineffectual 
shots at the thieves before they effected an 
entrance. 

Greenwood and Phipps, murderers, confined 
inSandwich. Ont., jail. Greenwond being under 
sentence of death, broke out on the night of 
the 224 and crossed the river to Michigan. 
They were assisted by outside parties, a_ man 
named Steere, sent up for a trifling offence, 
being believed to have assisted them by files, 
etc., concealed in his clothing. 

Ten vears ago a prosperous farmer named 
David Dowling. living near New Brunswick. 
mysteriously disappeared, and it was supposed 
he had been murdered and robbed. Last week 
his son, while clearing out an old well, dis- 
eovered a skeleton, which proves to be that of 
the long missing father, who, it is supposed, 
returning at night to his home, fell in and 
perished. 





Pum Mimuxiean sais the Art Loan was 
a great educator, and has Jargely increas- 
ed the patronage of his Dime Museum. 
His curiosities now take the place of the 
great works of art. The Jast addition to 
the great show is the two-headed nightin- 
gale. She must be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. F 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Shorthorn Ell, Master Prince 39894, 
FOR SALE. 


This bull was bred by Mr. A. S. Brooke, of Wix- 
0m, Oukland(o.; was sired by Red Prince 24568, 
and his dam was Mollie Gloster by 11th Duke of 
Hill<dale 13987. He is red with a little white, and 
was calved June 15, 1880. For parti: ulars address 
n27-tf A. O. BOWEN, Wixom, Mich. 


MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Mt. Holyoke plan. The Second term of school 
yorr commences January 4th, 1884. Board ana 
Tuition $17 per year. Superior advantages. 

or particnlers address 


MIss M H. SPRAGUE, 
Priic pal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CHEAP! 


To introduce our seed potatoes we make this 
offer. For one dollar we will ship by freight or 
expresr, one pound each of the ten following 
Mo-t valuable varieties: White Elephant, Beli 
Dunmore’s Seedling, Watson’s. Seedling, White 
Ster, Jordan’s Prolific, Victor, Pride of America, 
Chicago Market, Early Ohio. Aleo will includ: 
one pint of Leaming corn. This offer is good for 
twenty days only. Send for our seed and school 
catalogue. Address BOYS’ FREE SCHOOL, 

Wales Riggs’ Farm, Frauci-co, Mich. 


LOST NATION SPRING WHEAT 
FOR SALE. 


The best to yield I ever knew, 170 bushels from 
Dine bushels. Long heads, lung straw, bal _ wheat 
Will sell it for $150 per bushel, put up in new 
sacks on board cars at Stuart, Nebraska. Send 
for sample. Address | WILSON BRODIE, 

t Cleveland, Holt Co., Nebraska. 


PEO bs, W’chtR 
1 TWO OHIO LMPKOVED CHES-(2 
TER HOGS, Send for description r 
of this famous breed, Also Fowl, jg 
: B. SILVER. CLEVELAND, O& 
n27-4t-i 
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simple, 
Durable, 
and Strong 


Now in its 
Fourth Year. 


replaced at a small cost. 


Feed Mill. 


SEND FOR 







teen Dollars. 


HOW TO SEND THK 


MANUFACTURED BY 





It grinds all kinds of grain fine or coarse. 
The grinding plates will last for farm grinding from two to three years, and can be easily 


A CIRCULAR. 


iy 4 | 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ore generally introduce our “Standard” Feed Mills in territory WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENT, we 
will jaeone pp No. 1 Millis, (WHICH WILL GRIND FROM 4T0 6 
farmer sending us this notice clipped from the 
‘This offer will hold good for twenty days from date of this paper. 


MONEY.—Send direct to us by draft or money order, or have the cashier of 
your bank send us notice that you have deposited the amount to be paid to us when the mill is shipped. 


Prey AAR RN Id 
tae° Tellus where you saw this Advertisement. ge} 


Michigan Farmer, and Fifteen Dollars. 


The “Standard” Farm Feed Mill. 
R. L. ORR & CO., Limited, 


No. 49 Water Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE 


BEST MILL 
FARM, DAIRY 


AND 


PLANTATION USE 


IN THE MARKET. 
Ra ea) 
ayes tr 


Pty 


—_ 
THIS 1S THE VERDICT OF 
ALL USING THEM. 


WE MAKE 


“THREE SIZES. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 38. 


It makes good Corn Meal and Graham Flour, but is designed especially for a fast grinding 


ACENTS WANTED. 









BUSHELS PER HO: R) to any 
(Regular price is Eigh- 





The Bignell Post Power 


i Hf 






SSS 


ti 
FOR FARM USE. 
Especially “esigned to meet the wants of farm- 
ers who desire a light power for barn use, which 
will be always ready to operate and never in the 
wav. It will perform ax much work as two horses 
can draw. is cheap, durable, and so simple in con- 
struction that it cannot get ont of order. Will run 
a feed-cutter, feed-mill, corn-sheller or cut-off saw 
Takes power from horse to other machine by belt 
without jack or tumbling rod. 


The Newest Thing and The Best! 
THE BICGNELL PLOW. 


For lightness of draft and work in both sod and 
stubble has no equals. Made with either wood 
or iron bean, steel or chilled moldboard. 


SMYRNA BELLS. 

Vade of Amalgam steel metal, and fos volume and 
purity of tone are not to be excelled. 

For information in regard to anv of the above 
call on or address F. B. BIGNELL, 
Smyrna, Mich. 
(27 Good territory assigned to respoasible agents 








~ NEWEST & BEST! 
THE MACK 


JOOR HANGER. 


Patented by Eugene Mack, 
July 17, 1883. 

Cannot be thrown from the track; 
ritas at the touch of a finger while 
carrying the heaviest door; is the 
«tr gest hanger made, and the only 
haager in the world having a lathe- 
turned reller Iron Track; strougest 
in the market, and has the only per- 
fect spl-ce in use. 


THE MACK G99R HANGER CO. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
Kor descriptive circnlur and price 
aldress R. J. Hosner, Managr, 
825-3m* Romeo, Mich. 


HUA? DESK 


A few desirable well made office desks, but 
little used, for sale at a bargain. Call and see. 


D.M. FERRY & CO 


SEEDSMEN. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
DHTROIL 


ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDEN. 


Cor. Michigan Avenue and Tenth Street. 
Open Daily—-Sundays from 10 A. M. 
Exhibiting the largest collection of foreign & native 


WILD ANIMALS 


ever exhibited in the United States. Also a large 
collection of Rare and Beautiful Birds. An {m- 
mense Aquarium containing a fine variety of Fish 

A fine Brass Band daily in attendance. Michi- 
gan Avenue cars pass the Zoo, every five minutes. 


Admission 25 cts Children 10 cts. 
Doors open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


CARISTMAS THE YEAR ROUND, 
For Babies— BABYLAND ..-.50cts.a Year 


For youngest readers—Our Little 
Men and Women............... so * 
For Boys and Girls—The Pansy.... .75“* “ 


For the Oldand Young Folks WIDE AWAKE 


32 Page Illust’d Premium List Free. $2.50a yea 
Address D.Lothrop & &».. Bos'on. Mass 
no-27- 


CHESHIRE SWINE 


“A New Breed in Most of the States. 
_.S§end for Price List and Illustrated circular. 
‘p27-tt W.G. SMITH &CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 




















, Shorthand is at the 





When in Detroit and Looking fo: | 


CARPETS, 


CURTAINS 


it~ 


Furnitre Coverings 


ABBOT & KETCHUM, 


have the Largest Stock and Best Variety in 
the State. : 


A special purchase of. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


314 yards long, from $1 35 per pair worth $2 00 
per pair. 


Agents for the “STANDARD” and “ AU- 
RORA ” Carpet Sweepers. 


Abbot & Ketcham 


141 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Cabinets $3 


Per Dozen at 


AMAL 


East Grand Circus Park, 
MICH. 





DETROIT, a 





gas" On and after the first of October 
I will reduce the price of my cabinets to 
$3 per dozen. 


GM iest- 


PLACE to secure a Business Education, instruc- 
tion in Snoncerian Penmanship, Telegraphy, or 





Spercerian Business College, 


156 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
10 per cent discount on tuition, full course 
(Elegant Illustrated Circulars free. 03-3m 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 


Ciml) Obliye | 


(Established 1866) is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, thorough, practical,economical and traly 
popular school of its kind. DEMAND FOR ITs 
GRADUATES GREATER THAN THE SUPPLY. For 
particulars enclose stamp for College Journal. Ad- 
dress C, G. Swensberg, Grand Rapids. Mich. 








THE NEW 









ii WASHING *:.;, 
30,000 Al tral MACHINE | 


* Send yvournam: and 


Madire-s for Ccaia- 





-oughbre:, ¢ 





By return mail, Fall Description 
stem 4 


FREE re22 New Tallor 
Ai Dress Cutting MOUDY 400, 


Linseed Meal 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST FEED FOR 


Cattle, Horses & Hogs 


The Meal Made by the 


DetroitLinseed 0ilbo 


is the productof pure sound Flaxseed only, Lin 
seed being its other name. 

The reason why Linseed Meal is the mort nn- 
tritions of all foods is because it contains the larg: 
est proportion of nitrogenous substance. 

The effects of Nitrogenous Foods, such as Lin- 
SEED MEAL may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. Fed with straw or other coarse fodder they 
acquire a value as food not attainable in any other 
way. : 
‘2. They add great value to the dairy. 

8. They lay on flesh and fat rapidly. 
4. They promote a healthy activity in all the or- 


ns. 
"= They increase the fertility of the soil by en- 
riching the manure of animals fed with them. 

6. They prevent disease by keeping the organr 
ina healthy condition. Linseed Meal hax beep 
frequently used in Hog Cholera and has never 
failed to pre ent its spread, 

It is almost needless to say, that in order to de- 
rive much benefit from the use of Linseed Mea) 
it must be fed in quantity. At least one half of 
all an animal consumes may safely and profitably 
be LinszED MEAL. 

§-" Piea-e send for circular and prices. 


DETROIT LINSEED OIL CO, 
Cor. Leib and Wight §  reets, 
DELROIT, MICH. 


Peninsular Steam Heat 


FRUIT DRIER. 


FOR FACTORY USE. 


Eclipses All Others. 


NEW PROC Ss. 
Ge Write for Descriptive Pamphlet, addrese 
GRANGER & SIBLEY, Armada, Mich 


FORi SALE 

I will sell to close ont balance of my entire 
stock of horse- at low rates: Young Sir Watkins, 
avery fine two od od dranght stallion; some 
yood one year'old mare colt» by the trotting Clyde 
horse Michigan, dams by Newey & Stewart's Na- 
poleon. Tnese will make fine strong mares from 
which to raise strong cavriage horse’, a cross | 
have long been after. Aiso some good driverr, 
well broken. and a good team of Clyde geldings 
three and four years old ant well broken, ‘Young 
Sir Wathids wa~ bred by Thomas Evans, of On- 
tario, by imported Sir Watkins, dam by Farmer's 
Glory, g.d. by Byron. | also have a flock of first- 
class imported Long Wool sheep to -ell cheap. I 


wi.lalso sell a nice forty acres 0 land well improv- 
ed near our city, alxo team and implements. 


09-tf G. R. HUYT, Furint, Mica. 


o09-3m 








Acres of Land 
FOR SALE. 


loffer for sale 6,000 Acres of Land, situated 
ip the towuships of MAYFIELD AND ARCADIA, La- 
PEER Co., Micu., within nine miles of Lapeer City 
the County seat, flourishing and good market town 
and within three miles of the Michigan Central 
and Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin Railroads. 
This land consists of abont 5,050 acres of wild and 
1,000 acrer of cleared, Will sell the wild land in 
lots of 49 acres and upwards at from $5 to $15 per 
acre; terme, 10 per cent of purchase dewn. The 
cleared infarms of 83 acres or more to suit pur- 
chaser - price from $15; to $35 per acre; terms, 
one-third down. Ten years time will be given 
on all balances, drawing interest. Investigation 
and examination solicited. iddress 

HENRY STEPHENS, 
No. 99%) Woodward, Ave. Detroit. 

or A. L. STEPHENS, 
_ 8t. Helens, Roscommon Ce., Mich. 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


Thoroughbred Stock and auctioneer. Offices 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit: Mich. salee conducted 
throughout the sta:e. Well posted in pedigreer 
and breeding. 


Berkshires and Suffolks. 


Some very choice young pigs of the above breede 
of different ages, can be ha:i at very reasonable 
prices if applied for soon. The pigs are all thor- 
Berkshires registered. Address 


né4it GEORGE B. COLE, Lansing, Mich 
FARM FOR SALE. 

A fine farm of 6J acrex, about rix miles from 

Detroit city limits. well fenced; four acres of 








ti 
©. A. WARREN, . . 
154 Jefferson :Ave., D<troit, Mich. | 








NEW 


JHRSEHY SI! 
RIVERSIDE PARK FARM, 


situated near Kawkawlin, a village on the Macki- 
naw Division of the M.O. R. R., four miles north 
of Bay City, Mich. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








This choice herd 
numbering near- 
ly forty, is head- 
ed by the young 
bull Farmer’s 
Son 6267. Firat 
Prize at Michi- 
gan State Fair in 
1882, in F gem 
class. is sire, 
the justly cele- 
brated Farmer's 
Glory, has won 
more prizes than 
any bull ever im- 
ported into this 
country. 

Hi) Some choice ani- 

mals for sale. 
Visitors welcome, Address 
ISAAC MARSTON, Detroit, or 
J.F MULDRAGH, Manager, 
jy3tf Kawkawlin, Mich. 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 
LIVE-STOSK ESTABLISHMENT 
| IN THE WORLD. 





New Importa- 
tions Constantly 


Arriving. 
*Buppaety 9920YD 


PUD s2UNa}Te0~q 


ponprarpuy avy 





ae 
CLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON GATTLE. 


Onr customers have the a vantage of owr many 


years’ experience in breeting and importin: large 
collections opportunity of comparing different breeds. 
low ccanse of extent of husiness and low 
rates of transportation. Catulognes free. Cor 


rexpondence solicited. Mentiun MicHiaaN Farm- 
ER. : ap4-6m 
POWELL BROS... 


d26tf 


~ OAKLAWN FARM, 


The Greatest Importing and 
Establishment in Ene Wwoins 


Percheron-Norman Horses 
WORTH $2,500,000.00 


Imported from Franoe and Bred 
since 1872, by 


M. W. DUNHAM, 

Wayne, Da Pago Co., Illinois, 

‘ 35 miles West of Chicago 
en C. & N.-W. Rey, 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn 








Gan -Prices low for qual- 
i = ity of stock, and 
WM EVERY STALLION 
GUARANTEEDA 
BREEDER. 
390 impo-ted the Past Three Months. 
consisting of finest animals, with choicest pedigrees, 
Registered in the Percheron Srud k of France, 


and the Percheron-Norman Stud Book of the United 
Write for Free Liustrated Catalogue |, - 


SPRINGDALE HERDS. 
TURNER& HUDSON 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, 


—IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF— 


Berkshire, Suffolk & Poland-China Swine 


Largest, best and most ees herds of there 
b-eeda, and finest piggery in Michigan. Neithey 
pains nor expense have been spared in getting 
these choice herds together. We warrant satisfac 
tion to all who may favor us with orders, 


Ail Breeding Stock Registered. 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China Swine 
for sale ut reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs anc 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about 200 head. 
including descendants from some of the most notet 
families. Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. C 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited 

R.G BUELL, 


Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich 


VAP NADIE QUE ATR. 








j2tf 


Shorthorns For Sale, 


Bulls, Heifers, Calves and Cows. Choice milk- 
ing strains, All Herd Book registered. Will be 
sold very reasonable at private sale. 


B. J. BIDWELL, 


"hecumseh, Mich. 
KOR SALE, 


Imported Hampehire and: Southdown Yearling 
Rams, and Berkshire Pigs of approved breeding 
for sale. Address, McGREGOR& PHILLIPS, 

Alta Vi-ta — ng Farm, St. Clair, Mich 
mre7-tf. 


FOR SALE 


Two Sho thorn bull calves; sire and dam record- 
ed. A handsome three quarter. bred grade cow. 
An imported Cotswold Ram and a fixe young 
Hambletonian Mare. Address 


s1& J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 


~ ** SCOTCH COLLIES.” | 


Lords of the Highlands, [ am breeding then 
from the best and purest imported stock, and have 
lately made several additions to my kennel of co! 
lies of superior individual excellence. T have alse 
three of the finest ager ards of Plyraonatt 
Rocka in the west. My Berkshires are herd regie 
tered, Send for circular. Addrese 
mré6tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 


PURE BRED STOCK 


FOR SALE. 


One two-year old Cotswold buck; two yearling 
Cotswold bucke: three Cotswold buck lambs; four 
Cotswold ewe Jambs; one Southdown yearling 
buck: two Suffolk sows, 8and 10 months; one 
Suffolk boar, 8 months; on  Snffolk sow, two 
years, suckling pigs; two Essex sow pigs, four 
months; some you.g things both breeds and 
sexes. At the 'ri-State, Michigan State, [linois 
State and the great St. Louis fairs my stock won 
$1,114 in prizes, most of the above stock being 
winners. . FRANK WILLSON, 
023- JACKSON, MICH. 


FOR SALE. 


Three Shorthorn bull calves: nine to eleven 
months old; red in color and good size. Also 
some choice Poland-China swine of both sexes. A 
few good Merino rams, revi-tered and nnregister- 
ed, SEWARD CHAFFEE, 
024-8t Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


FOK SALE 


At Agricoltoral Cllege Stock Farm. 


Two registered Merino rama, one sired by the 
famous stock ram Genesee; Southdown rams and 
ewes; Exsex pigs three to four years old and a few 
breeding sows; Shorthorn cattle of both sexes and 
allages. Callonoraddress — 


SAM L. JOHNSON, Supt. of Farm, 
Lawnsine, Mich, 



































n13-4t 


Spring Brook Breeding Farm. 
60 Head of Choice Yearlings. 


We have recived a Jarge addition to our herd of 
Dutch Friesians (Holsteins), from the most noted 
herds of Holland, which gives us about sixty head 
of choice young females. Purchasers will never 
have a beter opportunity of securing choice ani- 
mals. Call and see them. 


PHELPS & SEELEY, 
North Farmington, Mich. 





o17-tf 


A.J. MURPHY, 
Breeder of Pure-hred Recorded 


POLAND CHINA SWINE, 
PLAINWELL OR SILVER CREBK, Mice. 
My her+t ie dark’in coi rand bred from the most 





noted herd- at Obie and agp ° = Pigs sired ty 
Arnol ’s Sambo, Black To :, Hopeful. Murphy 
W.8. and Dixie. tock first clasa, Prices reason 


able. Specinl rates by express, 


ut This Outiz2e3722 
AGOLDEN BOX OF GD0DS 
7 in |, in One Mi 


capital. ML. Young.173Greenwich 8t.N.¥ 
‘siGeow18t 











DIRECTORY 


— OF — 
Michigan Breeders. 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 


AVID P. WILCOX, Forest Hill Stock Farm 
Breeder of thoronghbred Shorthorna. Stock 

for sale. Correspondence anlicit:d. Improved 
farm of 300 acres, with good bnildings for sale. 
Postoffice adress, Riley, Clinton Co. n27-ly* 


I DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
‘WE, bree ler of Shorthorn Cattle. °A few choise 
yonng females for sale. Also some yonng bulls. 
Correspondence will receive prompt attention, 


M. UHL, Brookside Herd, Ynrilanti. Choice 
Shorthorns of the bext milking and beef 
es qualities for sale. Correspondence so- 
cted, 




















AMES MOORE, Milford, Qakiana Co., Wien . 
©} breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of the Princess, 
Constance, Renick Rose of Sharon, Belle Duchess 
Craggs, Young Mary, Stapleton Plumwood 
Lass, Victoria and Donna Maria am les, j2-6m* 


OHN F. DREW, Jackson, breeder of thor- 
*F oughbred Shorthorns, Young bulle and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. Residence 
seven miles north on Gravel Road. 


T L BROOKS, Novi, a land Co., breeder of 
4 thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle and Jersey Red 
swine; stoc my29 


\ D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
anil breeder of Shortnorn Cattle and thorongh- 
bred Jersey Red Hogs, Young stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. my15-6m* 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys and other 
well bred stock. Young bulla and heifers for sale. 
Terms reasonable. mv8-ty 


S. BROOKS, Brighton, Mich., breeder of 

’, Registered Shorthorns of lealing families— 
Pomonas, Floras, etc. Also American Merino 
Sheep and Poland China Swine. Young stock for 
sale. anime 


acy 








for sale. Write for prices. 











SHEEP—Merinos. 


SPRAGUE, Farmi 
v2 mms gg register 
Stock for sale. 


Mich., breeder of 


Merino sheep. 
Correspondence solicited. wit 








M. DEAN, Pewamo, loma Vo., brecuer and 

-. dealer in Improved American Merinos, All 

stock registered and descended from Vermont 

flocks. Also registered Poland China Swine. 

Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited, sS6tf 
T. SHORT, Coldwater, breeder of t 


A bred Merino sheep. Stock tn both Vermont 
Corres- 





and “Michigan Registers. Stock for sale. 
pondence solicited. 


J EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thox- 
e)* oughbred Merine Shep. registered in Vermont: 
Register. Rama and ewes for sale of my own breed- 
ing, tog: ther with recent selections from some of 
the hest flocke in Vt. Examine hefore purchasing 
eleewhere 192° - te 


’ +o. a J. breeder of and 
é er in registered Merino sheep. 
and rams for sale. Write for prices, — 








R. TITSWORTH, Goodrich, breeder ef 
. thoroughbred Merino sheep and Cheshire 
swine. __Correspondence solicited. 


C. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb 
+}, breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Morice 
Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs, Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. mayS-ly* 


& C. E. KELLOGG, Oceola Center. Living- 
4, ston Conuty, Mich. breeders of aad dealers 
in American Merinos. Stock for sale; <= 

8 











ence solicited. 








AKE BROS., Wixom, Oakland Uo. breeders 
| 4 Of Registered Merino Sheep. Stock for eale. 
Correspondence aolicited. f18-1y, 

B. HAMMOND, breeder of Me 

* rino Sheep, proprietor of “Pr rie Home 
Stock Farm, Kalamazoo, Mich. Stock for sale at 
all times. jal6-ty 





DAM DIEHL, Milford, Mich., breed 
A —. and tinregistere| American Mest. 
‘ ‘or sale on €A80) terms, 
Correspondence solicited. aie —~- 


{7 J. & X. W. HARDY, Oceola 

‘4, inyston Co., br -eders of Rogistered 
sheep tracing to best Vermont: flocka 
sule. Correspondence solicited 








OBT. MILLIKEN, Almont, Macomb Co., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Hambletonian 
horses and Poland China Hogs. Steck for sale. 
Terme easy. Correspondence solicited. 





H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breea 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merin« 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


(\ EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene. 
W see Co., breeder of theronghbred Shorthor1 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Rec 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jat?-ly* 


\ C. WIXOM, Wixom, breeder of Shorthorns 

Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and Ayleah: 
families. Stock for sale, 
receive prompt attention. 








All correspondence wil 
* jai7-8n 


V M. BALL, Hambnrg, Livingston Co., breed 

eraf Shorthorns, Princinal families, Rore 
of Sharon, Phyllis and Young Mary; also breeder 
ef Thoronghbred American Merinos and Poland 
China swine. 


\ M. GRAHAM, Rochester,Oaklaud Co., Mier 
iV breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle 
thoroughbred and grade Jerseys and Berkshire 
swine, Stock for sale. Write for prices. — f141v" 


V M. & ALEX, McPHERSON, geo 
Mich., breeders of Shorthorn cattle ar 
— sheep. 

able. 











Stock for sale: prices rere p- 
12.10 


M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Kuiwe baru. 
Lima, Washtenaw Co., breederof Shorthort 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Young stock 
for sale. jny1-83-ly* 


S. BROOKS, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 
. thoroughbred Shorthorns, Families repre. 
sented: Oxford Gwynnes, Phyllis, Pomona, Bell 
Duchess, Bonnie Lass, etc. ap16tf 








J H. THOMPSON, Grand Blanc. 
*) Breeder of Merinos ‘ 
stock, descendants of most noted families ‘aie 
bred animals, Size, form and density of flees 
specialty. ™36-fax, 


C M. FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Oe, 
2 atock 


Mics gan, 





I keep on hand at all times a 
Registered Merino sheep of my own bi 
selection in Vermont. Stock alwavs for aale. 





W. & O. BARNES, B ? 
4, Breeders of Registered Serie Shoe nae 
land-' hina Swine. Achoice lot of young stock for 
«ale at reasonable prices Correspondenre amicited,. 





RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich coder of 
Registered Meri: 0’ Sheep, Young Block Pee 
Sale Correspondence solicited 





iLL N. ADAMS, breeder oi 
\ Registered Merino Sheep. A ‘choice tot of 
Rame tor sale. Correspondence solicited Reai- 
cence in Blackman: P 0. Jackson Wich 





Ss. BAMIER, Hivniand, Mic Usmiand 
J, Co., breeder of Registered Sesun, book from. 
the best flocks in Vermont, Also hivb. gradeg. 
Ewes and rame for sale at fsir Driees 





A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., preea 
. CF Ol late 
F: ougtinred Merine Snec v* | , ‘Bh COR 
tan: ly ou hand . er ‘a 





ta 7-f 
ICKEY KBKUsS. & SHULIZ NT 
{ breeders of Registered Merino lg beer ‘ 


«tock for sale, Correspondence antieited 131. 1v™ 








Shroosvira Dowas. 





D | inten — Mich., breeder and 
. importer of Shropshire Sheep. Imported 
stock bred from imported sheep for ante, Write 
for prices. jyl7-6m 





LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co., breeder of 
* Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire and Southdow 
Sheep. Stock for sale. 


OHIN McKAY, Romeo, Macomb Co., breeder 
-¥ of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifer» 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





J E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County 
°3 , breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer 
ican Merino sheep, and Poland-Chinas swine, 
aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O. Bedford, Cai 
houn Co., Mich. Correspondence invited. 


\ E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co.. 
. breeder of Shorthorna, also Merino Shee 
Young stock for sale. 





Correspondence eolici 
Holsteins. 
L. HARRISON, Lansing, breeder of and 


oA dealer in pure Holstein cattle. Stock for sale 
Correspondence solicited 








W ESLEY J. GARLOCK, Howell. Michi 

¥ The only flock and herd of imported Sh 
shire sheep in Livingston Co., and the oldest es- 
tablished in Central Michigan. Al] lambs this 
season from the imported prize ram “ Roderick 
Phu,” bred by T, A. Parry, Shropshire, England. 
Orders for young stock en now, 


New York Breeders. 


SHEEP.—American Merinos. 




















\ J. CONKLIN, Duudee, Yates Uo., creuet 
- Of registered Merino ~heep. Young stock 
for sale. *‘ orrespondence solicited. my? ty* 


Ohio Breeders. 














| ? G. WASHBURN, Litchfleld, Hilledale Co., 
. breeder o and dealer in thoronghbred and 
Imported Holstein Cattle. First-class stock for sale 


K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
- er of thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, Stock 








farm, three miles south. 013-ly 
A UNDERWOOD, Addison, breeder and 
. dealer in Holstein cattle. Stock for sale. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SHEEP—Spanish Merinos. 


H CAMPBELL, Pittsficld, Lorain 
‘4. Ohio, breeder of thoro: 
no Sheep, Prize Winners, 








Couusy.. 
hbred Spanish Mert- 
3 for sale, sifiy 


1 W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron Co., Onie 





. Breeder of thoronghbred ‘Spanish Merine 
Sheep; all registered in Vermont ster. Fine 
atock always for sale ath iy 











Devons. 


J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakland Co., pro- 

. prietor of Oakland Herd of Registered 
Devon cattle. Awarded seven prizes at late State 
Fair on nine head—two firsts, three seconds and 
two thirds. Stock for sale. 826-ly 











Jerseys, 


B. SMITH, Meadow Brook Herd of Jerseys, 

Ww, Eagle, Mich. Stock of Le Brocq's Price 3350, 

Coomassie, Yoong Rose 43, Le Breve and other fa- 

mous strains represented. Houdan chickens, Pe- 
kin ducks and fancy pigeons. 825-3mn* 


J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hanover, 
. Mich. Stock of the Alphea and other n 
strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 
Cattle Club Register. Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock. Farm, 4 mile east of village. 














Galloways. 





R B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., Ste Johns 
. P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, American 
es sheep and Essex hogs. Correspondence 
solicited. 








Herefords. 


IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapecr Uo., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheen, 
and Berkshire Swine. Allstock r-gistered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Geo, Stone, M’gr. 








Pras vin ARM — pvc - 
lark, prietor, Lapeer. rrespondencs 
Sclicited. o4-ly 











HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 
RANK SPAULDING, Charlotte, Michigan. 
bree ler of L.nvroved Berkshires. All Berk- 
shire swine recorded. Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. n20 ly 


CHANDLER, breeder of shurthurus ad 
. Suffoig and Ha»ex swine, Stock for Sale, 
Correspondence solictted. Jerome, Mich. ‘no2é 


17. B. COL™, Lansing. Mich, breeder 01 
J Berk-hire and Saffolk Swine, All Berkshire 
stock recorded Correspondence solicited 102 


W. JONKS, Richiand, Kalamszou Connty, 
breeder of sure bred Poland Chines. 
breeding stock all recorded in the Ohio and Ame 
can Poland (‘hina Recrerds, 8)%-fim 


MPROVED BERKSHIRES of best straine of 

blood for sale by Hiram Walker & Sona, Walk 
erville, Ont. For purticulare address CHARLES 
SWANN, Farmer. Walkerville, Ont. 


Chester Whites. 


> SEARING, Lyons, [onia Voauty, Mich., 
J,. breeder and shipper of Chester White Swine, 
bred from the best strains of blood. Stock for 
sale, notakin. Also breeder of Registered Short- 
horn Cattle. Re ge enorme solicited. Sutisfac- 
tiou guaranteed. Residence, 3 miles east of Lyons 


W W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
. breeder of pure Suffolk and Chester White 
Swine. Choice stock for sale. 


| pes yee meg & REED, Jacko 





























and ship ~3 py Baoan bid eg iS) We 
are now y orders for spring pigs 
Satisfaction guaranteed. . 








Poland-Chinas. 





B SHEPPABR), Alamo Mich., Breeder of 
Pure Poland Cainas, Breediag stock record. 
ed {n Ohio Poland China Record. 








SHEER.—Merinos. 


H T. & £, A. ROSS, Milford, breeders of reg- 

istered Merino sheep, bred from Vermont 
and Western New York flocks. ss and 
grade stock for sale. Prices reasonable. 8%-3m* 








R HATHAWAY, Addi-on, Lenawee Co.,Mich 
* Breeder of thoroughbred American Merino 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis- 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own breed- 
ing. together with selections from some of the 
best flocks. in Vermont. Correapandence anlicited, 





(EO. 8. PIERSON, Kalamazoo, Mich.,  reed- 


er of thoroughbred Merino sheep, Stuck al- 
ways for sale. Office in City Hall, 


i 








ey med by hue Arnold, Piainwelh iia 


ARNOLD 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine: 


Registered Jersey Cattle, 
(A. J. 6.6. H. R.,; 


and Registered Merino Sheep. 


Poland Chinas still a specialty. Herd establish- 
ed in 1869. Is the largest herd in the State. Is em 

hatically a herd of prize winners. Stock al) dark: 
n color and faultless in style, consisting entire 
of the most. noted families of the day. Pigs of nde 
and 1883 sired by seven stock boars of the highest 
breeding and individual merit, includin Jack 
Tom No, 2269, Hopeful 25738, Reckless 418, Dark- 
nese 3597, Black a 3279, Countersign —- 
and U.S. of Riverside 2051. Pigs in pairs 
trios not of kin. Stock all recorded in Ohio P. €. 
Record. Two-third rates by American, United 
States and sdams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class, Aa 
choice lot of spring pigs of 1883, also a superior 
lot of brood sows in pig for sale, [expect to raise 
200 pigs to be farrowed in fall of 1883. For priceg 
and particulars address as above. All corres- 
pondeuce promptly answered. mr29-ly 
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riL4 


Bargains at Riverside 
FOR NEXT 30 DAY®&. 
To reiuce a very large stock of fall pigs, T 


will sell strictly first class No. 1, August, 
September and October pigs at an extremely 
low price, $15 per heai. Pigs all thrifty, 
of choicest breeding and most approved 

gree, either sex in paira, trios and herds not 
of kin. Pigs all sired by such noted stock boars az 
Black Tom No. 2:69, Black tiopeful $279, Darkness 
8596, Errand Boy 3688, and Reckless 4215. Most 
of these pigs are out of my very choicestold brood 
sows, they being second litters for this year. 
Nearly 100 head of these black shining beauties 
now ready for shipment. Have also a superior let 
of June and July pigs for sale very cheap, An 
elegant bunch of April and May pigs, selected 
stock, at'reasonab] prices. Also yearling boars 


| and sows and older brood sows on sale, bred be- 


fore shipping if desired. I challenge any breeder 
of Poland.Chinas in America to equal this herd 
for high breeding, color, symmetry, size, feeding 
quetities, hardy constitutions and fine finish: 

I will also sell at very low prices 35 Merino. rama 
yearlings and two year olds, part of them register- 
ed, and many of them sired by Prince Bismarck, 
ve eeree weighed 34 lbs. 10 ozs., clipped May 


12th, 4 

Also six Jersey bulls, yearlings and calves, part 
of them registered, and all buat one eligible to regis- 
tyinA J.C.C. H.R. Most of them solid colura 
and full black points. These bulls are sired by 
Dake of Tanglewood 6833, Harry Rex 7276 and 
Duke of Newton +313. Ax I wish to keep nothing 
but Club Book females I will sell very cheap a few 
nnregistered cows and heifers of fancy colors and 
fine markings, allin calf by Duke of Tanglewood 
No, 6883. . A frosted corn crop and lack of room 
for these animals prompts t: is announcement. A 
personal inspection of stock is invited. On pi : 
chases amounting to 50 or upwards time given 

~~: f° d stred, on approved notes at 

geven per cent interest, ge 


mitt ane hea 





LEVi ARNOLD, Proprietor. 
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THH MICHIGAN FARMER. 





November 27, 1883. 
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THE GUEST. 





© thon Guest, so long delayed, 
Surely, when the house was made, 
In ita chambers, wide and free, 

_ There was set a place for thee. 
Surely in some room was spread 
For thy sake a snowy bed, 
Decked with linen white and fine, 
Meet, O Guest, for use of thine. 


Yet thou hast not kept the tryst, 
Other guests our lips have kissed; 
Other guests have tarried long, 
Moved by sunshine and by song; 
For the year was bright with May, 
All the birds kept haliday, 

All the skies were clear and blue, 
When this house of ours was new. 


* 


Youth came in with us to dwell, 
Crowned with rose and asphodel, 
Lingered long, and even yet 

Can not quite his haunts forget. 

Love hath sat beside our bvard, 
Bronght us treasures from his hoard, 
Brimmed our cups with fragrant wine, 
Vintage of the hills divine. 


Down onr garden path has strayed 
Young Romance, in light arrayed; 
Joy hath flung her garlands wide; 
Faith rung low at eventide; 

Care hath flitted in and out; 
Sorrow strewn her weeds about; 
Hope held up her torch on high 
When clouds darkened all the sky. 


Pain, with pallid lips and thin, 

Oft hath slept our house within; 

Life hath called us, loud and long, 
With a voice as trumpet strong, 
Sometimes we have thought, 0 Guest, 
Thou wert coming with the rest, 
Watched to see thy shadow fall 

Oa the inner chamber wall. 


For we know that soon or late, 

Thon wilt enter at the gate, 

Cross the threshold, pass the door, 

Glide at wi'l from floor to floor. 

When thou comest, by this sign 

We shall know thee, Guest divine: 

Though alone thy coming be, 

Some one must go forth with thee. 
—Julia Dorr, in Larper’s Magazine. 


NOVEMBER'S PARTY. 








November gave a party, 
The leaves by hundreds came— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in Crimson drest; 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best. 
All balanced to their partuers, 
And gayly fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow, 
New falien from the sky. 


Then, in the rusty hollows, 
At hide and seek they played; 
The party closed at sundown. 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder, 
They flew along the ground, 
And there the party ended 
In “ hands across, all round.” 








Miscellaneous. 








MY SsTURDAYS. 





CHARITY ROPER’S PENANCE. 





(Concluded from last week.) 


Ot. 


Of course I did not like to visit Mead 
Couvtage again in a hurry, as if’I were 
anxious to hear what had happened in my 
absence; hut I had not very long to wait. 
Mrs. Roper was one of those unfortunate 
persons whose mind and body act and 
react upon each other so closely that it is 
always open to kind friends to call their 
mental suff+ring indigestion, and their 
bodily ailments ‘‘nerves.” She was at 
church on Sunday, but on Monday she 
"was prostrate, and was very unwell for 
twoorthree days Cherry ostentatiously 
blamed the damp and I privately blamed 
Cherry. She would not send for me 
while her mother was actually ill, and 
there certainly was no occasion, as she 
~was herself the cleverest and tenderest of 
murses; but on Thursday I had a note 
from her asking me to spend the whole of 
the next day with them, and mentioning 
that Ishould have to go round by the 
road, as the little foot bridge was now 
quite under water. 

**(ne more such victory and you are 
undone, my poor friend,” I remarked 
that Friday afternoon after I hadenjoyed 
Mrs. Roper’s narrative of her encounter 
with Mr. Goldthorpe. ‘‘It has taken too 
auch out of you.” 

““What docs that matter?” she said. “It 
has given Cherry time to think again; and 
she only needs time for thought My 
ebild could not do such a thing deliberate- 
ly. This little illness of mine has been a 
fortunate thing. It has given us both 
occupation. and allowed us to hold our 
tongues. We should have vexed each 
other if we had been shut up together 
these wet days and obliged to talk.” 

We were sitting in the drawing room, 
“Mrs. Roper reclining. invalid fashion, in 
an easy chair well lined witb pillows, and 
wrapped in «a large white shawl. Sud- 
deoly a loud knock came atthe door. She 
started und @ushed painfully. 

*Tt is that man again,” she said. “Oh, I 
did not think it would have been so soon!” 

«Let me teil him that you are too un- 
well to see him,” I said making a move 
toward the door; but she stopped me. 

“‘He does not want to see me; it is 
Cherry; and | promised that he should see 
her, if he chose. He must come in.” 

As we were speaking the door was open- 
ed. It was Mr. Guidthorpe who had 
knocked, and he did ask only for Cherry; 
but it never occured to stupid little Jane 
to do anything but show him into the 
drawing-room. while she went in great 
excitement to tell her. Of course he fell 
into a confusion of upologies and explana 
tions when he saw the state of affairs; but 
he did not offer the best of all possible 
apologies by taking himself away. On 
the contrary, he discoursed about his 
journey to Paris, until Cherry appeared. 
She looked flushed and serious and greeted 


him quietly. 


After about ten minutes of company 


| Swtalk, she said:— 





‘*You will excuse me, I am sure, Mr. 
Goldthorpe, but now that mamma is so 
unwell she is my first object; and when 
you arrived I was doing a little cooking 
for her which I cannot leave to the 
servant. I must go back and see to it.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Mr. Goldthorpe; 
‘don’t mind me, I beg. I shall feel grati- 
fied by your not standing upon ceremony 
with me, and 1 am sure Mrs. Roper must 
feel an appetite for food cooked by your 
hands.” 

“Then I will say goodby,” said Cherry, 
holding out her hand. 

‘But aren’t you coming back? I don’t 
mind waiting. I only came from Paris 
this morning, and I have come down here 
at once to see you.” His voice grew quite 
piteous. 

“Oh, yes, I am coming back,” said 
Cherry, glancing at her mother rather un 
certainly. ‘‘But, you see, we are a little 
put out just at present.” 

Mrs. Roper’s hospitable instincts now 
came uppermost. 

“Suppose, dear, you combine that cook. 
ery for me with tea for everybody. Mr. 
Goldthorpe needs some refreshment, I am 
sure, after his tiring day, and Mrs. Single- 
ton likes to go home early.” 

There was general acquiescence. Cherry 
departed to her household cares, and Mr. 
Goldthorpe and I talked Paris with re- 
doubled vigor. In about half an hour a 
pleasant and substantial meal appeared, 
over which Cherry presided. Her lover 
expanded in the presence of his goddess; 
he was radiant with good humor, paid 
compliments all around, especially to her, 
and actually told some anecdotes, at 
which he laughed very loudly himself. 
Cherry smiled amiably, and I thought of 
the days when she would know them all 
by heart, and have to laugh as dutifully 
the seventh time of hearing as the first. 

After tea she sang us a couple of pretty 
songs, and Mr. Goldthorpe sat by the 
piano and beattime. If there is any prac- 
tice calculated to drive a singer distracted 
itis that; and Cherry’s forehead wrinkled, 
and she left out a verse of her song. 

“‘That’s the sort of singing I like in a 
lady,” he remarked when she had finished. 
‘**No fuss about it, no screaming or run- 
ning all about the place; but just a pretty 
little song that you can enjoy after din- 
ner. When I want professionals, I can 
pay for them.” 

This dubious compliment perhaps ac- 
counted for the slight bang with which 
Cherry shut the piano; and I rose to say 
good night, knowing that Mrs. Roper 
must be tired and hoping that Mr. Gold- 
thorpe would follow my example and post- 
pone his proposal to a more favorable 
opportunity. ' 

‘“‘T shall see you safe on the high road,’ 
said Cherry decisively. ‘‘Our lane is not 
in a stute for you to travel by yourself in 
the dark. I’!l get the lantern.” 

She speedily reappeared, cloaked and 
bearing the lantern, and of course, Mr. 
Goldthorpe could do nothing else but offer 
to carry it. We started off, but did not 
gofar. We had barely gone round the 
corner of the house when a lapping sound 
close by startled us. Mr. Goldthorpe held 
the lantern lower, and it gleamed upon 
water lying on the ground walk. He held 
it higher, and it gleamed upon water 
covering the whole path, and we could 
hear the stream gurgling through the gate 
at the end. 

‘The flood must have risen tremend- 
ously fast,” said Cherry. ‘‘Why, you 
came through this way three hours ago, 
Mr. Goldthorpe?” 


“Upon my word, I couldn’t have be- 
lieved it,” he said, much perturbed. ‘‘I 
never guessed anything of this sort was 
likely to happen.” 

“‘T wonder if I could wade it,” I specu- 
lated. 

“Impossible,” said Cherry decisively. 
‘‘The ground rather falls than rises be 
yond the garden as far as the first 
turn of the lane. You would find the 
water deeper the further you went.” 

‘** And we could not manage the boat in 
the dark.” 

‘**We could not get to it. It is laid up 
—as we thought high and dry—on the 
mound near the shrubbery, but there is a 
stream between us and it now.” 


“Then what is to be done?” asked Mr. 
Goldthorpe. 

“There is only one thing to be done,” 
Cherry answered gaily. ‘You must re- 
sign yourself to circumstances and be our 
prisoners for to-night. We’ll put up some- 
how—you must not be too particular—and 
in the morning if you can’t make your es- 
cape in our own boat we shall easily be 
able to signal some one to bring us a 
punt.” 

“I for one shall be contented to be a 
prisoner to so fair a jailer,” said Mr. Gold- 
thorpe gallantly. 

1 reappeared in the house, feeling some- 
what discomfited; but Cherry and her lover 
were in high spirits. Explanations were 
made to Mrs. Roper, whom Cherry insist- 
ed on taking off to bed; and after she had 
disposed of her for the night arrangements 
for the accomodation of her unexpected 
guests kept her busy away from us. Mr. 
Goldthorpe, sitting alone in the drawing- 
room with me, began to look on the 
shady side of his imprisonment. 

‘*T suppose we are sure to be able to 
get a boat in the morning?” he questioned 
anxiously. 

“It depends upon whether any come 
this way or not, I should say,” 1 replied. 
“‘T must say that I cannot say what is to 
bring them.” 

“‘But if [don’t get a boat I can’t get 
back to town, and I must be at my office 
at twelve to-morrow. I have a most im- 
portant engagement.” 

“Then I hope you will get a boat.” 

** At any rate, this sort of thing can’t 
last. The river will go down as fast as it 
came up, I daresay.” 

“Floods have been known to last three 
weeks without abating,” I told him for 
his encouragement. I was willing that 
Cherry should see how cross he could be. 
In spite of his fine speeches he was rapid- 
ly falling into that State of mind, and 
when Cherry announced that our rooms 
were ready he made no attempt to detain 
her for the tete-a-tete which now at length 
was possible, but took his candle, and 
marched away gloomily to his chamber. 
Cherry gave me her room, and went to 
her mother’s; but I did not sleep very well 





in her little white bed, for the river whirl- 
ed confusedly though my dreams. 

With the first gleam of daylight I was 
at the window, and looked out upon a sea 
of brown waters. I afterward learned 
that aweir had burst, which accounted 
for the rapid rise. The water was up to 
the very walls of the house, and flowing 
past it in a strong stream. Evidently, 
there was no possibility of escape from 
within. Was there any chance of rescue 
from without? 

I did not feel very cheerful as I went 
down to breakfast, nor did Mr. Goldthorpe 
look so. He was standing at the dining- 
room window watching for boats. 

‘*This is a bad business, ma’am,” he 
said as I came in. 

**[ hope there is nothing worse before 
us than a few hours in comfortable quar- 
ters and pleasant society,” Ireplied, trying 
to be cheerful. 

‘‘As to society there can be no doubt; 
the quarters are not quite the same thing. 
Habit, you know, ma’am, is a second 
nature, and I must own that I find it diffi- 
cult to dispense with certain little com- 
forts.” 

At this juncture Cherry entered, follow- 
ed by Jane with atray, and I must say 
that Mr. Goldthorpe did full justice to the 
little comforts that were still at his dis 
posal. Mrs. Roper was reported not so 
well, having had a wakeful night, and I 
knew to what to attribute it. 

Would Mr. Goldthorpe use his oppor- 
tunity? No man ever had a better. Here 
he was, shut up with his lady love for 
hours, her mother safe out of the way, and 
her other chaperon frequently sitting with 
the invalid. I knew at least one other 
who would have cared little in such a 
situation for floods outside and business 
in London, but thought himself in para- 
dise. Mr. Goldthorpe was ‘of a different 
opinion. He kept perpetually fidgetting 
over to the window, looking out for the 
boat that never came and interrupting all 
attempts at talk or occupation. 

“Tvs no use, Mr. Goldthorpe,” said 
Cherry at last. ‘‘ Nothing seems to pass 
us except some poor man’s turnips. You’d 
better occupy yourself in fishing for them. 
We may be thankful to have them for din- 
ner in a day or two. 

“For dinner!” 

‘Well, seriously, things look somewhat 
blue. We have very little room for keep- 
ing anything in this house, and we get 
most things in small quantities. The 
only things that we have a good supply of 
are flour, bacon, tea and jam.” 

‘‘We shan’t starve at any rate,” I re- 
marked, much relieved by the presence 
of tea in the list. 

‘But one can’t live on four and bacon,” 
said Mr. Goldthorpe in dismay. 

‘Flour can be made into bread, and I 
shall proceed to the conversion if 
necessary,” laughed Cherry. ‘‘If we can’t 
live on bread, bacon and tea, for a day or 
two, we must be Sybarites.” 

“One need not be a Sybarite to object 
to living like a farm laborer,” Mr. Gold- 
thorpe muttered. ‘‘ Really, when one 
lives in such a place, one should make 
provision for what may happen.” 

Cherry did not reply, but left the room 
rather offended. By-and-by she recovered 
her temper and her sense of duty toward 
Mr. Goldthorpe. She returned to the 
drawing-room and tried with all her 
might to entertain him. She sang to him 
until he got up and walked to the 
window, yawning and looking out for 
boats. She played cribbage with him un. 
til he grew tired of beating her and she 
grew tired of being beaten. She took her 
work and waited for him to begin making 
love to her, but he never began. In the 
intense ennui of that day the poor girl did 
ample penance for the sin of her flirtation 
with him. 

At last about the middle of the after- 
noon, an idea struck her. 

“If you are anxious to go, Mr. Gold- 
thorpe, can’t you make an attempt to get 
the boat? It is only at the other side of 
the shrubbery, tied up, and the oars are 
in the house. I don’t think the water can 
be above your knees anywhere between 
us and it, and once you had got to it you 
would be all right.” 

‘‘Let me tell you, Miss Roper,” he re- 
plied ill-temperedly, ‘‘that it is not so 
easy to walk in a current of water up to 
one’s knees; I should probably lose my 
footing. And when I had got the boat, it 
would be of no use. I am not accustomed 
to rowing, especially in such awkward 
places as this. I should certainly be up- 
set and drowned, and I prefer the chance 
of being starved.” 

Cherry subsided and the day dragged 
through without any heroic attempt at 
remedy. We had what I should have 
thought a nice and sufficient little dinner, 
but for Mr. Goldthorpe’s scarcely disguis- 
ed disgust; and we ladies enjoyed an 
hour’s peace while he slept after it. We 
all went to bed early, and if ever girl 
looked utterly fagged and worn out it was 
Cherry Roper on the night of that wet 
Saturday which was to have been her 
betrothal day. 

Iv. 


Morning dawned, and a dreary light 
spread slowly over a dieary scene. We 
had agreed that ten o’clock would be 
quite soon enough for breakfast, and 
about that hour I wended my way down 
stairs. The hall door was open, and Mr. 
Goldthorpe stood at it, staring out dismal- 
ly at the prospect and keeping up his ever- 
lasting watch for boats. So far from fall- 
ing the flood had risen in the night, and it 
was now nearly up to the step. Marked 
only by the tops of submerged hedges and 
palings, the brown water stretched in 
front of us over miles of country. We 
could not tell how far it spread, for trees 
bounded our view; but under and around 
every visible object there was the dul 
gleam of water. The trees swayed in the 
current across the meadows, the pines 
dipped their needles into the quiet stream 
that overflowed the shrubberies, distant 
roofs seemed to rise out of the river and 
we heard a faint lowing as of cows in dis. 
tress. Every now and then something 
indistinguishable would float down the 
main stream, too far away for us to make 
out what it might be, though we strained 
our eyes; but never came a boat. Indeed, 
none could have come by way of the 
river; it would have been impossible for 
any to have lived in such acurrent. The 
sky was heavy and looked full of rain, 


and there seemed no reason why the flood 
should ever go down. 

It was not a cheerful sight, and I turn- 
ed from it to meet Cherry in the dining- 
room. 

‘Breakfast is ready,” she said. ‘We 
have eaten all our bread, and so I have 
made some hot cakes. But matters are 
growing serious, I find Jane was mis- 
taken in telling me that we had plenty of 
flour; we have only about as much left 
I have as used this morning. The 
moral of this is—to-morrow we shall 
probably starve.” 

‘IT don’t think we shall be left to 
starve,” I said, as cheerfully as I could; 
‘people will be sure to remember what a 
predicament we must be in.” 

“T don’t know who there is to think 
much about us,” said Cherry, drearily. 
‘‘And that boat lying there, a few yards 
off! Oh, if we only hada man with us, 
instead of a fogy!” 

The fogy was summoned to breakfast 
and told the state of affairs, and that it 
was necessary to make our provisions go 
as far as we could. He only replied that 
of course a boat would come, and it was 
nonsense to starve ourselves; he, for one, 
was not going to doit. And accordingly, 
while Cherry and I ate only enough to 
keep us going, he made extra havoc 
among the precious cakes, by way of pro- 
test against our abstinence. Cherry’s 
patience at last gave way, and when he 
made a momentary pause she rose from 
the table and carried away the dish. Mr. 
Goldthorpe glanced after her. 

‘Polite, upon my word!” he remarked. 

I could not stand any more of him just 
then, and left the room. I was going up 
stairs when I heard a sudden call from 
Cherry in the kitchen. I hurried to her; 
she was standing at the vack door with 
clasped hands and gleaming eyes. 

‘*A boat!” she cried. ‘‘A boat, coming 
here!” 

I looked where she pointed, and through 
one of the bare hedges could see some- 
thing moving in a neighboring field. 

‘*Let us call,” I said. “‘It may not come 
to us.” 

“It is coming,” said Cherry. 
you trouble.” 

‘IT wonder who it can be?” I remarked 
innocently. . 

She turned and flashed a look at me. 
‘‘A friend of yours,” she said, her eyes 
dancing with fun, ‘“‘come to take you 
home to luncheon. There’ll be all the 
more cakes for Mr. Goldthorpe’s tea.” 

The boatman knew his way, apparent 
ly. He was feeling along the hedge for 
a thin place, where he could force his 
boat through, for of course it was im- 
possible to open any gates. We could 
hear him breaking away boughs. Present- 
ly there appeared among the thorns what 
proved to be the bow of a light river 
gig, and slowly the inmate pushed him- 
self and his boat through. The instant 
that he had done so, however, he was in 
the full current of the stream which flow- 
ed past the lawn; his boat was whirled 
round and swept away toward the river. 
He had been obliged to draw in his oars 
when passing her through the hedge, and 
now he could nxt at once get them into 


** Don’t 


use. In that moment how far he had been 


carried! Could he recover himself? We 
watched helplessly and _ breathlessly. 
There was not only the danger of the 
boat’s being carried into the river, but of 
its being wrecked against something 
under water he could not see or know 
of. But he knew his ground. He let the 
stream carry him past the garden and out 
into the meadow beyond. There, of 
course, the current was slacker and he 
easily pulled aside out of it into the com- 
paratively quiet water where he could 
turn his boat round. We had rushed to 
one of the upstairs windows, and could 
see the incidents of the perilous little 
voyage. Without encountering the stream 
a second time, the oarsman made his way 
into the garden throngh a weak place in 
the hedge at the bottom, as he had broken 
in from the field, and slowly poled himself 
between the rose bushes. By that time the 
whole housebold was gathered at the door 
to welcome Hugh Carfield. Of course it 
was he; Cherry had known it from the 
first, and I had not been long in guessing 
wko was most likely to have come to our 
rescue. 


‘*Are you all well?” shouted the young 
man, almost before he was within speak 
ing distance. 

“* All well.” responded Mr. Goldthorpe, 
with an air of responsibility. ‘‘I hope 
you have brought us provisions.” 

“Everything I could think of that 
would goin my boat,” answered Hugh. 
bringing it up to the steps. 

‘*You see I was right,” said Mr. Gold 
thorpe, turning round tous. “Itold you 
that a boat would come and that such 
measures as Miss Roper proposed this 
morning were quite unnecessary. But 
young ladies always like to do the heroic.” 

It was so provoking that he had been 
right thatif I had not been. so hungry my- 
self I could almost have wished that relief 
had not come so soon. But by this time 
Mrs. Roper was shaking hands with our 
deliverer. 

‘‘T don’t know how to thank you, Dr. 
Carfield,” she said, *‘for coming to help 
us—and at such a risk too!” - 

‘‘Don’t take too much to yourself, mam- 
ma,” laughed Cherry. ‘‘ Dr. Carfield would 


never have left Mrs. Singleton to starve.” 


Then, in a lower tone, she added, as he 
clasped her hand, ‘‘It was good of you to 
come. I was never so gladof anything in 
my life as to see your boat behind the 
hedge.” 

Hugh could find nothing nice to say, of 
course—Englishmen never can when they 
are the herves of the situation—so he 
only asked how we had fared. After we 
had related our experiences (or some of 
them) a council of war was held, at which 
it was promptly and unanimously decided 
that Hugh should return to the town and 
send punts at once to remove the whule 
party, the men being provided with 
hatchets to cut away the gates which 
blocked the line. Mrs. Roper and Cherry 
would return with me to my house. He 
departed, taking a more circuitous and 
safer route than that by which he had 
come. Cherry watched him out of sight; 
and then we made a hasty but very cheer- 
ful supplement to our short breakfast, 
and proceeded to devote ourselves to the 





task of packing up what they needed to 


take with them, and putting the house in 
a state to be left empty. We were so ab- 
sorbed in our work that we never heard 
the arrival of the first punt. The sound 
of voices, however, drew us to the house 
door just in time to see it pushing off, 
with Mr. Goldthorpe seated inside. When 
he caught sight of us he waved his hand 
and called out:— 

“‘ Excuse my not saying goodby, ladies; 
important business—must catch the next 
train; your boat will be upin a minute.” 

Cherry stood for a moment in speech- 
less indignation, then burst out laughing. 

‘*He is gone,” she cried. ‘‘Hurrah! I 
never was so rejoiced to see any one’s 
back. The Old Man of the Sea was a joke 
to him; Michae] Scott’s familiar spirit was 
a pleasant companion. He is the worst 
incubus that ever a set of unfortunate 
women had cn their shoulders for two in- 
terminable days!” Then turning to her 
mother, she added with intense gravity, 
“Tam quite satisfied now, mamma, that I 
did right in discouraging Mr. Goldthorpe. 
You must see for yourself that it never 
would have done.” 

That was Cherry Roper’s only peccavi, 
but it was quite enough for her mother. I 
doubt that even Hugh got much more out 
of her at any time; but if she kept her 
contrition to herself, and made confession 
to nobody, she at any rate made ample 
satisfaction for her fit of worldliness. For 
when Mr. Goldthorpe recovered himself 
and wrote a formal proposal of marriage 
she refused him with equal formality, and 
a month or two later her engagement to 
Hugh Carfield was announced. He is not 
exactly a poor man, but he is not likely 
ever to be a rich one; yet Cherry seems to 
perfectly contented. She herself accounts 
for it by saying that the great merit of a 
doctor as a husband is that you don’t have 
enough of his society to get tired of him. 
—The Argosy. 





Australian Gentlemen. 

Australian gentlemen are manly, eor- 
dial fellows; more pronounced and less 
reserved than are our people at home. 
The toneis atrifle more brusque, but it 
has the genuine ringin it. I think, perhaps, 
that they have even more prejudices than 
we have—I do not mean personal prejudic- 
es—and they are certainly freer-spoken 
in the enunciation of them. They are 
wholly without one attribute that isa 
discredit to so many Englishmen—the 
affectation of being idlers because of an 
absence of necessity forbeing workers. 
‘Have you a leisure class?” asked an 
Englishman of an American. ‘What is 
that, anyhow?” interrogated the citizen of 
the Union. “ A class who can afford to 
have no vocation,” exclaimed the Briton. 
“ Why, certainly,” responded the Amer- 
icon with alacrity, ‘‘ we call them tramps. » 
It is much the same in Australia. The only 
people who let themselves afford to have 
no specific object in life are the‘‘ sundown- 
ers,” ug they are colonially called; the 
loafers who saunter from station to sta- 
tion in the interior. secure of a nightly 
ration and a bunk. Bar the “‘ sundowner,” 
every Australian man has his vocation 
and would think shame of himself to ape 
asorry pride of not being industrious in 
it. He works like a man and he plays like 
a man—sometimes like aboy. He is more 
speculative than is the busiuess man who 
is his home correlative; and he, therefore, 
may experience greater vicissitudes of 
fortune. But he has an elasticity anda 
versatility that are more American than 
English, and so copivas are the opportun- 
ities of Australia that if fortune frowns 
to-day she may smile to-morrow from ear 
to ear. [In all Australian life there remains 
still a large out-of-door element compris- 
ing occasional hard exercise, the recoil 
from which has a tendency to make men 
burly, if not portly. Theirs is a ruddier, 
sturdier manhod than is ours, even in the 
towns. In culture, in refinement, in man. 
ner, the Australian women are the supe- 
riors for the most part of the Australian 
men, but I think this is so in all commu- 
nities of which the civilization has not at- 
tained to an exceptional degree of finished 
organization.—Archibald Horbes, in the 
Contemporary Review. 





‘A Spider’s Web. 

A large gray spider established him- 
self in a recess formed by a shed and a 
projection of the house, and taking bis 
long line diagonally from the coraer of 
the house to the eaves of a small building 
which was at the botiom of the recess, he 
then filled up the triangular space with a 
well-defined circular web. [had noticed 
with admiration during the day his won- 
derful skill, the accuracy of his lines, and 
the equality of his spaces, and observed 
how exrefully. be pushed down his lines, 
and fastened it securely with his two 
hind feet to each radius in succession. 
When he had finisk ed about two-thirds of 
his concentric circles, or rather of his he- 
lix, he wentto the centre and swallowed a 
quantity of white tenacious mucus, which 
he had deposited there at the commence 
ment, having apparently spun himself 
out; he then proceeded to complete his 
work, which having acompl shed. and 
thus reduced himself to very small dimen- 
sions, he hung himself up by the hind 
legs, and I presume went to sleep. The 
slightest touch of a fly was, however, suf- 
ficient to make him start out, and having 
wrapped up a few of them in his toils and 
well stocked his larder, he again betook 
himself to repose. In the meantime, one 
of the smaller spiders, considering that 
the diagonal line of his neighbor was 
strong enough to bear two webs, began to 
attach his lines to it, and having done so 
in four or five places, proceeded to spin 
his own web. Myolder friend tolerated 
the intrusion very patiently, and acqui- 
esced in the use his neighbor was making 
of the party wall, though against spider 
law. 

_By and by the new comer, having 
partly fitted up his own trap, and finding 
that no flies came into it, observing, I 
presume, the ample supply of food in his 
neighbor’s premises, advanced along one 
of his own lines, seemingly for the pur- 
pose of open burglary. My old friend 
had tolerated much, but this was a degree 
of impudence for which he was not _pre- 
pared, and which he determined to pun- 
ish forthwith. He proceeded to the cen- 
ter of his web, and giving the whole 
framework a violent sheke, hoped to 





shake the intruder down upon the ground. 





He did no more, however, then turn him 
around on the line, where he hung very 
patiently till the shaking ceased, and then 
resumed his march toward his neighbor's 
territory. Again and again, and within- 
creasing violence, did the large spider 
shake his web—it was all in vain; there 
wasthe enemy advancing, and though 
sosmall as to be easily overpowered, 
should he reach the main land, the insult 
of the attempt was intolerable. On look- 
ing round, my elder friend saw that, 
during the violent shakes, he had broken 
two or three of his own short lines, and 
he left his opponent and set him- 
self to work to mend them. Hav- 
ing completed the task to his _per- 
fect satisfaction, he returned to the 
burglar. The latter when he came near, 
saw at once that he had been rash in pro- 
voking such an enemy, and hurried back 
to his own web. When his opponent 
saw him on his thin line in his retreat, he 
again set himself to his shaking fit, and 
made the most volent efforts to 
throw him down; it was all in vain, how- 
ever, and he got safe home. After a mo- 
ment’s consideration, the other seemed to 
think that so audacious an atempt ought 
to be condignly punished, and he determ- 
ined to retort the invasion. The thin 
lines of his diminutive antagonist, how- 
ever, did not afford asufficient support for 
his heavy bulk, and as he advanced he 
carefully spun a strengther upon the 
other’s tenuous cord. It was now the little 
one’s turn to shake off the intruder, and 
twice did he break the thin part of the 
line and leave his enemy dangling. At 
last the latter gave up the attempt, and 
went back to the centre of his own web, 
after carefully detaching every one of the 
lines which his neighbor had had the 
impudence to fasten to his long diago- 
nal.—By Rh. A. Proctor, in Knowledge. 





No Fears of a Timber Famine. 


The following facts and figures in the ad 
dress of Commissioner Loring, before the 
American Forestry Congress at St.Paul, in 
August last, should comfort those who 
have been led to fear that the country 
was soon to be stripped of its-forests and 
to become a dry and barren desert : 

“We should not forget, however, that 
while the demand for timber is impera- 
tive and increasing with increase of popu- 
lation, requiring the fostering care of the 
Government and the enlightened enter 
prise of timber-growers in promoting the 
progress of forest culture,there may be 
danger of assuming too hastily a pros. 
pective timber famine, and fabulous 
prices for fuel, even with the foregoing 
striking estimates before us. It should be 
remembered that thus far the exhaustion 
of lumber relates mainly to the white 
pine. It may be found, when the great 
pineries shall becut over, that the out- 
come is greater than was assumed, and 
that isolated patches of pine in mixed 
forests, and the second growths and rem- 
nants from first cuttings, may suffice to 
delay the threatened famine. The black 
walnut, culled from western forests to 
meet a limited though important demand, 
is really becoming scarce on the northern 
side of the Ohio valley; but on the south- 
ern, along the foot hills and in the valleys 
of the Appalachian range, it is abundant 
and almost untouched. It grows rapidly 
in the Western States even beyond the 
Missouri, and is destined to be the source 
of wealth to the future tree grower. 

“The millions of acres of existing forests 
on this great eastern chain of mountains 
have not yet been considered in the statis 
tics of forestry here presented. Their re- 
souces have never been measured, are yet 
comparatively unknown, and almost un- 
touched by the axe of the woodsman. As 
railroads penetrate these mountain fast- 
nesses in the Virginias, the Carolinas, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, bonanzas of 
forest production will respond to the call 
of enterprise, and enrich the proprietor, 
woodsman and manufacturer. In addi- 
tion to this, the white pine of Minnesota 
is estimated at 6,100,000,000 feet, exclusive 
of isolated timber in birch lands and 
amidst other hard-wood growth. In 
Michigan the estimates for the lower pe- 
ninsula cover 7,000,000.000 feet in the 
Saginaw district, 3,000,000,000 on the 
streams flowing into Lake Huron, and 
14 000,000,000 on tnose flowing into Lake 
Michigan. The upper peninsala contains 
6,000,000,000 more, making 35,000,000,000 
feet in the principal pine districts of 
Michigan. 

“The great pine forests of Wisconsin are 
estimated to contain 41,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber, the largest proportion in the 
Chippewa and Wisconsin districts. They 
cover -an area of 22,500,000. acres. The 
northern border of the pine area is less 
productive than the areas of lower lati- 
tudes, the cedar swamps of Wisconsin 
scattered through the pine helt are esti- 
timated to cover 1,365,000 acres, and to 
contain 62,800.000 posts, telegraph poles, 
and railroad ties. There are also large 
supplies of tamarack, spruce, and valu- 
ible oak timber, especially in Dunn, 
Pierce, and Saint Croix Counties, and 
other hard woods are abundant through 
yhe southern border of the wooded dis 
tricts. 

“The united area of the States south of 
Maryland and the Ohio river is more than 
500,000,000 acres, containing nearly 400,- 
000,000 acres of forest lands. The farm 
urea of these States is 228,000,000 acres, 
containing 123,000,000 acres of woodland. 
Denude any portion of this forest surface, 
and trees spring up spontaneously and 
grow rapidly. There are millions of 
acres of young forests in the South in 
which the corn-hills are almost as promi- 
nent as when the wavihg corn occupied 
the surface. Nature abhors a vacuum of 
broom-edge, the first growth of abandon- 
ed fields, and speedily replaces it with a 
forest of pines. Intelligent land-owners 
of this region have estimated an average 
growth of a cord of wood per acre each 
year, or twenty cords of wood per acre in 
twenty years. Is thereimmediate danger 
then of scarcity of fuel in a country 
where more than two-thirds of the entire 
area is wooded; and when nature is so 


kind and so prolific in forest farms, can- 
not the supplementary hand of man aid 
in providing even asufficiency of timber 
for the wants of coming generations?” 








Are you bilious? Try theremedy that cured 
Mrs. Clement, of Franklin, N. H.—Hood’s 
Sareaparilla, made in Lowell, Mass. 
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THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY, 
Upon a Subject of Vital Interest, 
the Welfare of All, ee 





The following remarkable letter from 
one of the leading and best known scien- 
tific writers of the present day is special- 
ly significant, and should be of unusuak 
value to all readers who desire to keep 
pace with the march of modern discov- 
eries and events: 


_ ‘A general demand for reformation 
is one of the most distinctive character. 
istics of the nineteenth century. The 
common people, as well as the more en- 
lightened and refined, cry out with no 
uncertain voice to be emancipated from 
the slavery of conservatism and supersti- 
tion which hasheld the masses in. gross 
ignorance during a large portion of the 
world’s history, and in the time of the 
‘Dark Ages’ came near obliterating the 
last glimmer of truth. Dogmatic asser- 
tions and blind empiricism are losing 
caste among all classes of all countries. 
People are beginning to think for themsel- 
ves, and to regard authority much less 
than argument. Men and women are no 
longer willing that a few individuals 
should dictate to them what must be their 
sentiments and opinions. They claim 
the right to solve for themsel- 
ves the great questions of the day and de- 
mand that the general good of humanity 
shall be respected. As the result of this 
general awakening, we see, on every 
hand, unmistakable evidence of reforma- 
tory action. People who, a few years 
ago, endured suffering the most intense 
in the name of duty, now realize the ut- 
ter foolishness of sucha course. Men 
who were under the bondage of bigoted 
advisers allowed their health to depart, 
suffered their constitutions to become 
undermined, and finally died as martyrs 
to a false system of treatment. There 
are millions of people filling untimely 
graves who might have lived to a green 
old age had their original troubles been 
taken in time or properly treated.: There 
are thousands of people to-day, thought- 
lessly enduring the first symptons of some 
serious malady and without the slightest 
realization of the danger that is before 
them. They have occasional headaches; 
a lack of appetite one day and a raven- 
ous one the next, or an unaccountable 
feeling of weariness, sometimes accom- 
panied by nausea and attribute all these 
troubles to the old idea of a slight cold 
or malaria. It is high time that peo- 
ple awoke to a knowledge of the seri- 
ousness of these matters and emancipated 
themselves from the professional bigotry 
which surrounds them. When this is 
done and when all classes of physicians 
become liberal enough to exclude all dog- 
mas, save that itis theirduty tocure dis- 
ease as quickly and as safely as possible; 
to maintain no other position than that of 
truth honestly ascertained; and to en- 
dorse and reccomend any remedy that has 
been found useful, no matter what its 
origin, there will be no more quarreling 
among the doctors, while there will be 
great rejoicing through the world.” 

‘‘[ am well aware of the censure that 
will be meted out to me for writing this 
letter but I feel that I cannot be true to 
my honest convictions unless I extend a 
helping hand and endorse all that I know 
tobe good. The extended publications 
for the past few years, and graphic de- 
scriptions of different diseases of the kid- 
neys and liver have awakened the medi- 
cal profession to the fact that these dis- 
eases are greatly increasing. The treat- 
ment of the docters has been largely ex- 
perimental and many of their patients 
have died while they were casting’ about 
for a remedy to cure them.” 

‘It is now over two years since my at- 
tention was first called to the use of a 
most wonderful preparation in the treat- 
ment of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. 
Patients had frequently asked me about 
the remedy and [ had heard of remark- 
able cures effected by it, but like many 
others I hesitated to recommend its use. 
A personal friend of mine had been in 
poor health for some time and his appli- 
cation for insurance on his life had been 
rejected on account of Bright’s disease. 
Chemical and microscopical examinations 
of his urine revealed the presence of 
large quantities of albumen and granular 
tube casts; which confirmed the correct- 
ness of the diagnosis. After trying all 
the usual remedies, Idirected him to use 
this preparation and was greatly surpris- 
ed to observe a decided improvement with- 
in a month, and within four months, no 
tube casts could be discovered. At the 
present time there was present only a 
trace of albumen, and he felt as he ex- 
pressed it, perfectly well, and all through 
the influence of Warner’s Safe Cure, the 
remedy he used.” 

‘After this I prescribed this medicine 
in full doses in both acute and chronic 
nephritis; (Bright’s disease) and with the 
most satisfactory results. My observations 
were neither small in number nor hastily 
made. They extended over several months 
and embraced a large number of cases 
which have proved so satisfactory to my 
mind, that I would earnestly urge upon 
my professional brethren the importance 
of giving a fair and patient trial to War- 
ner’s Safe Cure. Ina large class of ail- 
ments where the blood is obviously in an 
unhealthy state, especially where glandu- 
lar engorgements and inflammatory erup 
tions exist, indeed in many of those forms 
of chronic indisposition in which there is 
no evidence of organic mischief, but 
where the general health is depleted, the 
face sallow, the urine colored, constitu- 
ting the condition in which the patient is 
said to be ‘bi ious, ’ the advantage gained 
by the use of this remedy is remarkable. 
In Bright’s disease it seems to act asa 
solvent of albumen; to soothe and heal 
the inflamed membranes; to wash out the 
epithelial debris which blocks up the éu- 
bult urinifert, and to prevent a destruc- 
tive metamorphosis of tissue. ” 

‘Belonging as I do to a branch of the 
profession that believes that no one school 
of medicine knows all the truth regarding 
the treatment of disease, and being inde- 
pendent enough to select any remedy that 
will relieve my patients, without refer- 
ence to the source from whence it comes, 
lam glad to acknowledge and commend 
the merits of this remedy thus frankly. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. A. GUNN, M. D. 
Dean and Professor of Surgery, United 

States Medical College of New York; 

editor of Medical Tribune; Author of 

Gunn’s New and Improved Hand-Book 

of Hygiene and Domestic Medicine, 

etc. , etc. 
a gc 
She Lost Her Handkerchief. 


A laughable incident occurred the other 
evening on a South Side car. A nice, 
modest-looking girl took her seat in the 
car next to a well-dressed middle-aged 
gentleman. She laid her dainty lace 
handkerchief in her lap to adjust her hat 
just as the car door was opened anda gust 
of wind sent the delicate lacekerchief in- 
to the lap of her neighbor. She hesitated 
about reaching for it, when the gentle- 
man, glancing downwards, beheld some- 
thing white, and being a little near-sight- 
ed, at once jumped to the conclusion that 
he had met with a disaster and lost a button 
and his shirt needed attention. He swift- 
ly flapped his overcoat across his lap =a 
his left, and with his right hand tucke 

the offending linen out of -_ in a jiffy. 
Several persons who noticed the act were 
convulsed with laughter, and the gentle- 
man, not dreaming of the real cause, “= 
after left the car. If any South Side = 
has this week found any dainty lace a 

kerchief about her husband's clothes she 
need not be jealous—it was only a case 0 





mistaken identity.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. - 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 





« Oh, wilt thou take this form so spare, 
This powdered face and this frizzled hair, 
To be thy wedded wife? 
And keep her free from labor vile, 
Lest she her dainty fingers soil— 
And dress her up in gayest style 
Ae long as thou hast life.”’ 
"iim. 


* And will thou take these stocks and bonds, 
This brown stone front, these diamonds, 
To be thy husband dear? 
And wilt thon in thie carriage ride, 
And o‘er his lordly home preside, 
Or be divorced while yet a bride, 
“Or ere a single year?” 
“T will.” 


«Then I pronounce you man and wife; 
And with what I’ve together joined, 
The next best man may run away 
Whevever he a chance can find.” 
—The Judge, 





A Dog-Fight After Victor Hugo. 
CHAPTER I. 

What is a bull-dog? 

Itisa monster that transforms itself into 
a machine. Itis a battering ram. It is the 
entrance of matter into Liberty, Itisa 
mad mags with the bounds of a tigér, the 
stealthiness of a mouse, the obstinacy of 
ap ox, the unexpectedness of the tomb. 
It weighs forty or fifty pounds, yet it re- 
bounds likea child’s ball. Its attack is a 
wild whirl abruptly cut at right angles. 

The tempest ceases, the cyclone passes, 
the wind falls, the broken mast is replaced, 
the leak is stopped, the fire dies out, but 
the bull-deg never lets go. 

He has more tenacity than a Stockton 
b‘ll collector. 

He is Old Tenacity itself. 

CHAPTER I. 


You can make a mastiff hear reason, 
astound the bull, fascinate the boa, fright- 
en the tiger, soften the lion, but there is 
no way of Christianizing a bulldog. 

Yor cannot kill him. Heis dead, and 
at the same time he lives. He lives witha 
sinister life bestowed upon him by Infin- 
ity. 


. CHAPTER III. 


The dogs were let loose. Loos:? They 
were let fast. There was a cloud of saw- 
dust, a muffled roar, and Grip had Tug by 
the throat. 

Two dozen shouted ‘‘ Bravo!” 

One of the canaille recklessly threw his 
hat into the air and exclaimed. ‘‘Long 
live the Republic.” 

He was seized upon and thrown down‘ 
stairs. 

The unfortunate man had committed 
two offences. He had broken the peace of a 
dog-fight and had insulted the Democrats. 

But still the dog held on. Grip tugged 
at Tug and Tug gripped at Grip. The red 
blood dampened the saw-dust and smoked 
aggressively. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“Do you believe in the devil, Chev- 

alier?” asked Mike McCarthy of Mike 


Mulrooney. 
“Yes. No. Sometimes.” 
“Ina tempest?” 
=o.” 


“In a dog fight?” 

“Yes; in a moment like this.” 

“Then only the devil can save Tug!” 

Tug withered in the cast-iron grip like 
a soulin despair. A soul! Strange thing! 
You would not have thought that a bull- 
dog had one—a soul full of hatred, and 
that there was cunning in that smoking, 
bristling, steaming mass of dog flesh. 

Neither would let go. 

Suddenly a noise was heard at the door. 
Two commissioners of police entered with 
drawn clubs and cloves on their breath. 

The crowd fied terror-stricken before 
the majesty of the law. 

CHAPTER V. 


A pebble may stop a log; a tree branch 
may turn the avalanche, and the police 
can stop a dog-fight. 

The pigmy had taken the Thunderbolt 
prisoner. 

McCarthy approached the first officer. 

“Sir, you saved my dog’s life.” 

The old man had resumed his impass- 
able attitude and did not reply.—Stock- 
ton Maii. 





Joaquin Miller Wants to Buy a House 


The wild-eyed poet of the Sierras has 
been in Washington looking about, and 
being enamoured of the Pompeiian red of 
its brick dwellings concluded to buy one. 
He tells the Philadelphia Press how he 
came out: 

I picked out my house, one marked for 
sale, and one which I thought might be 
within reach of my very few thousand 
dollars, and went to the agent. 


“Ah, that house is only about half a 
mile from Senator Blaine’s and we shall 
have to ask a pretty good sum, sir, a 
pretty good sum.” 

“Well, put it at your lowest figure and 
say at once how much?” 

“Sixty-two thousand dollars, sir.” 

It took my breath away. I went into 
the street and looked up a house of 
humbler front. 

“How much for the little house with 
the Queen Anne gables, Pompeiian com- 
plexion and Jerusalem tower.” 

“Let me see. Ah, thatis only a mile 
from Secretary Blaine’s. Well, sir, I can 
let you have that for forty thousand; only 
a mile from Secretary Blaine’s, sir.” 

In despair I fled, and found at last the 
smallest house in all the northwest portion 
of Washington. In fact, I think it had 

been a brick chicken coop up to the time 
when they got up this tremendous 
“boom” in real estate here. It belonged 
to @ negro, and of course was for sale ata 
bargain; for the black man does not quite 
keep up with the progress of Washington 
city. This black man had had a bay 
Window annexed to his little brick house; 
and in cold truth, the big blazing Pom- 
Peiian red bay window was bigger than 
the house. I did not go to the agent this 
time, but spoke directly to the man and 
brother. 

“How much do you want, uncle, for 
your little house here?” 

“‘Fo’ dis brick house, sah, wid bay win- 
dow?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Wal, boss, you see I'se powerful close 
to de nex’ president heah,-sah, an’ I’m to 
Seta heap o’ money for dis. Yes sah, 


mo President over dar jis a quarter of a 
mil e.” 


un¢éle?” 
“‘Jimblaine, sah.” 


house annexed. 


{ven With Him. 


John Lang, the editor of the New York 
Gazette, having once alluded to McDonald 
Clarke, the poet, as “that fellow with zig- 
zag brains,” the insulted poet rushed into 
the sanctum of the Commercial, then con- 
ducted by Col.Stone, blazing with fury. 

“‘Do you see, Colonel,” said he, “what 
Johnny Lang says of me? He calls mea 
fellow with zigzig brains.” 

“Well, and so you are,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘I think it is a very happy des- 
cription of you.” 

‘“‘Oh! that’s all very well for you to 
say,” retorted McDonald. ‘‘I’ll take a 
joke from you, but Johnny Lang shall not 
destroy my well earned reputation. Zig- 
zag brains, forsooth! Zigzag brains—think 
of it, Colonel! I must have a chance to 
reply to him in your paper.” 

‘‘How much space do you want?” in- 
quired the Cclonel. 

“IT think Icould use him upin a column 
and a half,” said McDonald. 

‘“‘A column and a half,” said the 
Colonel. ‘Stuff! You shall have no 
sueh space. I'll give you just four lines, 
and if that will answer, fire away; but not 
a line more.” 

The poet thus driven into a narrow 
corner, sat down and instantly wrote off 
the following neat epigram: 


“*T can tell Johnny Lang in the way of a langh, 
In reply to his rude and unmannerly ecrawl, 
That in my humble sense itis better by half 
To pop aaa that are zigzag than no brains 
at all.” , 


“‘There, Colonel,” said he, ‘‘ let Johnny 
Lang put that in his pipe and smoke it.” 





ee 
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Two Curious Needles. 
The King of Prussia recently visited a 
needle manufactory in his kingdom, in 
order to see what machinery, combined 





thousands of which, together, did not 
weigh half an ounce, and marvelled how 
sucha minute object could be pierced with 
an eye. But he was to see that in this res- 
pect something even still finer and more 
perfect could be created. The borer—that 


bore the eyes in these needles, asked for a 
hair from the monarch’s head. It was read- 
ily given and withasmile. He placed it at 
once under the boring machine, made a 
hole in it with the greatest care, furnished 
it with a thread, and then handed the sin- 
gular needle to the astonished king. 

The second curious needle isin the 
possession of Queen Victoria. It was made 
at the celebrated needle manufactory at 
Redditch, and represents the column of 


Roman column is adorned with numerous 
scenes in sculpture, which immortalize 
Trajan’s heroic action in war. On this 
diminutive needle scenes in the life of 
Queen Victoria are represented in relief, 
but so finely cut and so small that it re- 
quires amagnifying glass to see them. 
The Victoria needle can, moreover, be 
opened; it contains a number of needles 
of small size, which are equally adorned 
with scenes in relief.—The Household. 
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VARIETIES. 





Tue talk turned on Texas, and Sheridan was 
asked the origin of the saying attributed to 
him: 

“Tf I owned hell and Texas I’d rent Texas 
out and live in hell.”’ 

“It’s true,’? he said, laughing heartily, 
‘and I'll tell you how I came to say it. Iwas 
in Texas when the civil war was raging be. 
tween the Mexicans under Juarez and the 
French under Maximilian. I went down on 
the Rio Grande with an understanding with 
the American authorities to scare the French. 
I was there engaged in strategic movements 
intended to frighten the French for some days. 
Then we rode to Galveston. Arriving there 
hot, dusty and dirty, after a long day’s ride, 
having had no change of clothes for a week, I 
was disgusted with everything in the world. I 
stepped up to the hotel register, wrote my 
name, and just then a man spoke to me and 
said: ‘General, how do you like Texas?’ and 
in the intensity of disgust, I gave him for an 
answer what you have quoted. Next morning 
it was ina Galveston paper—the shortest in- 
terview you have ever read. The man I had 
talked so frankly to was a newspaper report- 
er.”” 

“But there was one fellow,’ continued 
Sheridan, ‘‘ who got even with me for it. He 
was the editor of a hardy little country paper 
ina border county. He copied the saying: 
‘¢Tf T owned hell and Texas I would rent 
Texas out and live in hell.—Phil Sheridan.’ 
And added the comment: 

“¢ Well, hang a man, anyhow, who won’t 
stick up for his own country.’ ” 

IMPATIENT New York gentleman, going to 
the White Mountains, is seated by the side of 
the driver. The stage on which he is has just 
come up behind a rival coach laden with pas- 
sengers. 

New York man—I say, driver, I willgive you 
one dollar if you will pass that coach. 

Driver (sleepily)—I wiil do it. (Then ad- 
dressing the first driver, he says): Oh, I say, 
Bill! 

Bill—Wall? 

First driver—There is a man over here who 
says he will give me one dollar if I can pass ye 
and get ahead of yer coach. Ef ye will haul 
out and lemme pass I’ll give ye haf. 

Bill instantly, hauled out, change was made, 
and in a moment the rear coach had about 60 
feet advantage of the road. 

The New York man, who expected a race 
for his dollar, was so amused over the dea] 
that he never dreamed of refusing to pay. 





‘“‘Tatx about war record,’ said an Arkansas 
orator at a public meeting. ‘‘My war record is 
a part of the State’s history. Why, gentlemen, 
I carred the last Confederate flag through this 
town.” 

“Yes,” replied a bystander, ‘ for I was here 
at the time.” 

“Thank you for your fortunate recollec- 
tion,’’ gratefully exclaimed the orator. ‘‘It is 
pleasant to know that there still live some men 
who can move aside envy and testify to the 
courage of their fellow beings. As Isay,gentle- 
men, my war record is a part of the State’s 
history, for the gentleman here will tell you 
that I carried the last Confederate flag through 
this town.”’ 

“ That’s a fact,’ said the man who had wit- 
nessed the performance. “He carried the 
last Confederate flag through thistown, and he 
carried it so blamed fast you couldn’t have 
told} whether it was a Union jack or a small- 


‘And who is this next President, 


I did not buy that bay window with the 


A HIGH sounding Christian name is much 
prized by the Virginia negroes, and the white 
families have always been appealed to for help 
in providing magniloquent names. Character- 
istic names were frequently bestowed, and An- 
nanias was one of the commonest. ne well. 
known planter gave all of his servants names 
distinguished in history. Visitors at the house 
were waited upon by Herodotus, Juvenal and 
Xenophon, and the cook was Edith 
Plantagenet She always insisted on her 
whole name,and was much affronted by the 
curious twists and turns her compatriots gave 
it. Once a visitor who was waited upon by a 
deft hand-maid, who gave her name as Laura, 
jokingly asked: 

‘“And where’s Petrarch?” to which Laura 
promptly replied: 

‘*Petrarch, he’s in de kitchen, peelin’ de ’ta- 
ters for Edith Plantodgerkit!” 





““Goop morning, Farmer Furrow, said the 
old deacon, as he leaned over the fence to have 
a friendly chat. 

‘Mornin’, Deacon,’’ neced ide fi °1 0) 
‘*How is that sick pig this morning?”’ 
“Oh, that’s gittin’ along right smart, I reck- 
on,”’ cheerfully replied the granger. 
‘* And how is the rest of your folks?’ con- 
tinued the deacon. 
The farmer said nothing, but reached down 
and picked up an over-ripe melon, and fired it 
right at the deacon’s head. 
‘There!’ he said, ‘“‘by the time yer git them 
ere seeds out o’ yer ha’r you'll find out how 
my folks is!” 





AN old and practical joke in a new form was 
perpetrated in one of our large dry goods 
houses last week. A new boy made his ap- 
pearance, and, of course, had to pass through 
the fiery furnace of experience. 

‘*Go,’? saidone of his predecessors, ‘into 
the cellar andget a large bucket, and take it 
to the nearest wholesale drug store and procure 
five cents worth of attar of roses.” 

The Jad did as he was desired, the clerks who: 
handled the medicine tumbled to the racket» 
and he was sent from one {department to an- 
other, pail in hand, until he scented a big sized 
sell, that all the perfumes of Arabia cannot 
efface from his memory. 





A Crums or Comrort.—‘‘ Will you kindly 


with the human hand, could produce. He | #8k your husband, Mrs. Jones, to make a floral | visited, but unfortunately there is in 
was shown a number of superfine needles, cross for me, mostly of white flowers, with the many communities, a bar to the complete 


lettere R. I. P., picked out in small blue ones? 
No doubt you have heard that poor Mr. Rolik- 
er is dead?” 

Shopkeeper’s wife, (only recently come into 
the bufsiness,and ignorant of the abbreviation :) 
‘*Yes, ma’am, I wi!l be sure to tell him; and 
you will please excuse me for taking such a 


is the workingman whose business it is to | liberty, but it will bemost suitable, for he was | Per on such occasions. Time was when a 


a young rip, and no mistake.” 





LANDLORD to tenant: ‘‘Goodmorning, sir; 
fine day, sir; just called around to see if it 
would be convenient to settle your quarter’s 
rent, sir.” 

Tenant: ‘Did, eh? Do you know, land- 
lord, that none of the doors in this house will 
shut?’ 

Landlord: ‘‘ New house, sir; new house, you 
know; takes time to settle. 

Tenant: ‘‘Ah, then there’s a pair of us. 


Trajan in miniature. This well known | !’™ 4 new tenant; it takes time for me to set-| the guests’ wrappings are hardly laid 


tle, too. Good morning. Call again.” 





One of the anecdotes which we never really 
get tired of is told Theodore Hook. While 
writing in a London hotel one day he was dis_ 
turbed by a noisy procession, accompanied by 
a brass band. 

‘* What’s all that?’ he inquired impatiently. 
‘* A temperance procession,’? was the an- 
swer. 

‘‘ What nonsense!” exelaimed Hook, ‘I 
don’t make such a row as that when I get so- 
or,’? 

Chaff. 


How is the human foot like sin? Because it’s 
hardon the soul. 





A wife is a blessing; hence a dumb wife is 
an unspeakable one. 


What fruit does a newly-married couple rep- 
resent? A green pear. 


Don’t color merschaums for a living. It is 
simply dyeing by inches. 


Speaking botanically, the rooster is the crow" 
cuss of the barnyard. 


Don’t buy a coach to please your wife. Bet- 


ter make her a little sulky. 


Gray is to be the fashionable color and Spicer 
says he’s ahead of the fashion. 


How many people live on the reputation of 
the reputation they might have made. 


A young lady is not like a tree—you cannot 
estimate herage by counting her rings. 


He must have beena man of experience who 
dubbed the baby carriage a ‘‘ crycicle.”’ 


Man is very much like an egg--Keep him in 
hot water and he is bound to become hardened, 


The reason men succeed who mind their own 
business is because there is so little competi- 
tion. 


Sad jest by a policeman with a large family: 
“Yes, I am a cop, and I have many little 
copies.” 


A boy that was kept after school for bad or- 
thography excused himself to his parents by 
saying that he was spell-bound. 


The oldest song in existence is said to be 
“We won’t go home till morning.’”’ It evi- 
dently belongsto very early times. 


De clearness of a man’s eye doan al’ers come 
from his soul. De hawk has got a mighty keen 
eye, but Lawd, what a rascal he is! 


When one patent medicine will cure so 
many diseases, it is not understood why drug- 
gists keep so many kinds of medicine. 


‘‘He lies like a tombstone and exaggerates 
like a gas meter,’’ isa statement which illus- 
trates the extreme lengths of hyperbole. 


“ Here Bill,” cried a rural gentleman, rush- 
ing to the elevator as he saw it coming up, 
‘‘here’s the telephone if you want to see it!” 


Society is composed of two great classes— 
those who have more appetite than dinuer, 
and those who have more dinner than appe- 
tite. 


If every man who has a soft head should 
wsthetically conclude to wear a soft hat, the 
present style of stiff felt would go entirely out 
of fashion. 


A health journal says: ‘‘Too thick under- 
clothing causes unnatural redness in the face 
and nose.”” We never heard it called that 
name before. 


‘‘ When a man kums to me for advice,’’ says 
Josh Billings, ‘‘I find out what kind ov advice 
he wants, andI give it to him; this satisfies 
him that he and I are two smart men.” 


There are few things so irritating in this 
life as to wait half an hour for your adversary 
at checkers, then have him look up, as if just 
aroused from a nap, and stupidly inquire: 
‘Whose move is it?” 


“Have you got quail on ‘toast?’ asked a 
seedy-looking party, as he entered a Market 
Street restaurant the other day. ‘‘Have you 
got an eagle on silver?’ asked the eres. 
And the conference adjourned sine di 


ie. 
An agricultural exchange says; ‘‘To keep 
flies from horses, brush them lightly with a 
brush that has lately been used in petroleum.” 
Bosh! You brush a fly with a shingle, or any- 
thing that comes handy, and he’ll go away. 


An Austin German professor is so absent- 
minded that he recently sent himself a birth- 
day card, upon the reception of which he cx- 
claimed: ‘So this is from my_dear friend 
Butzengeiger. God bless him—He has not 
forgotten me.”’ 


A new variety actress wore a string of cran- 








pox warning.”’ 


berries around her neck, and a critic next nature, and the most unimpressionable of 


morning referred to her ‘magnificent coral 
necklace.”” Ifthe critic had got ‘* mashed”? 
on her he would probably have learned the 
difference. 


When Kate Field arrived in Denver she asked 
for the address of a prominent citizen to 
whom she had a letter of introduction, and 
was informed that he had been dead eight 
years. Kate should remember hereafter not 
to travel on accommodation trains. 


Gus Wiliams, claiming to be the author of 
‘See that my grave is kept green,’’ has taken 
Peck, of the Milwaukee Sun, to task for saying 
the author of that song is in the Indiang Peni- 
tentiary. Peck apologizes, and says he meant 
to say the author ought to be there. 








A Celebrated Case. 
It seems probable that Michael O'Connor, of 
Galesburg, Ill., is not related to the celebrated 
Charles O’Connor. He says: ‘ Samaritan 
Nervine cured me of dyspepsia and general de- 
bility.” 


The Pousehols. 


SOCIAL EVENINGS. 

















It is, generally speaking, only in the 
long evenings of winter that farmers and 
their families are free to cultivate social 
relations with each other. The imperative 
duties of seed-time and harvest preclude 
visiting during more genial weather, and 
the ‘“‘chores,” crowding so closely into 
the short days, leave the balance of leisure 
in the evenings. To bundle up the 
babies, tumble into the big sleigh and 
roll up in the buffalo robes for a five mile 
skim across country to visit a neighbor, 
seems a pleasurable change in the mono- 
tony of home life. Orto be roused by 
the merry inroad of a friend’s family, 
with great stamping of snow and cheery 
chorus of ‘‘ How de do’s” when toasting 
one’s toes by a blazing fire, is equally 
pleasant to those whose opportunities for 
social intercourse are necessarily limited 
by their isolated condition. 

It is enjoyable to thus visit and be 


enjoyment of these social reunions, 
which has grown out ofa greater luxu- 
riance of living and the permitting aj, 
senseless fashion, born of an unhappy s 
ostentation, to growupon us. Lallude to 
the custom of serving an elaborate sup- 


pan of rosy apples, polished till their 
plump sides shone, a pitcher of cider and 
the shagbarks and black walnuts of the 
home farm were thought fit and sufficient 
refreshment for an evening visit. Now 
our temperance friends would prohibit 
the cider, and few would have courage to 
set before guests whom they delighted to 
honor, such simple regalement. 

We have unfortunately outgrown 
this primitive simplicity, and now-days 


aside before the hostess is reflecting upon 
the resources of her pantry. If she has 
two. or three kinds of cake, fried-cakes 
and the indispensable pie in hand she is 
tranquilly quiescent; if she has not she 
is restless and pre-occupied. The con- 
versation has hardly settled into interest- 
ing channels before the lady of the house 
slips away with an inaudible apology 
and falls to looking up the fine table- 
linen, and handing down the best tea-set. 
The kitchen stove glows like a Moloch, 
and perhaps the foolish woman conspires 
with the dypepsia and bakes warm biscuit 
and cake to set before her victims at an 
ante-midnight repast. Back and forth, 
up and down cellar she goes, till the best 
the house affords is set out, and announc- 
ing with atired but triumphant air ‘‘sup- 
per is ready,” she breaks the thread of en- 
grossing conversation, disturbs the tete-a 
tetes, and marshals her visitors to the din- 
ing-room to force upon them pickles, pre- 
serves, cake, and strong, sleep-destroying 
coffee, under a mistaken apprehension of 
the meaning of hospitality. The visit is 
prolonged beyond intended limits; the 
guests go home ata late hour to dream 
‘dreams no mortal ever dreamed before,” 
and wake cross, unrested and headachy 
next morning, while the tired housekeeper 
sleepily washes up the dishes or im- 
patiently piles them promiscuously into 
the kitchen sink and creeps yawning to 
bed, reflecting that it will take the next 
forenoon to restore her closets and pan- 
tries to their accustomed immaculateness, 
and wondering what enjoyment she ob- 
tained from a visit which she only made 
an opportunity to display her housekeep- 
ing resources. 

And the matter of entertainment does 
not end with the dyspepsia engendered. 
Rivalry is aroused as to who shall 
spread the most alluring and non-hy- 
gienic supper. If Mrs. A. sets out two 
kinds of cake on the occasion of a 
neighborhood visit, Mrs. B. ‘‘sees that 
and goes one better,” and Mrs. C., to 
outdo both, will add another adjunct of 
indigestion. What should be made an 
opportunity for interchange of thought 
and opinion is suborned to baser uses, 
meré gustatory civilities. And, too, the 
strife of display, the desire not to be out- 
done in the matter of getting up warm 
meals at unseasonable hours, leads to such 
lavishness of preparation that a delicate 
woman, who has about all she can do to 
get through with her usual work, finds her 
strength unequal to the entertainment of 
guests in this fashion, and so drops out of 
neighborhood society. (Strange, is it not, 
how we all think that ‘‘when we are in 
Turkey we must gobble?”) Again, there are 
those in every community who meet their 
neighbors on a social equality, though 
not perhaps so well off pecuniarily. 
Now women, especially, like to ‘‘have 
things like other folks,” and to many a 
housekeeper the contemplation of a rich 
neighbor's silver tea-set and egg-shell 
china brings envious thoughts when com: 
pared with her own Brittania and un- 
adorned ironstone. Because she cannot 
compete in this neighborhood exhibition, 
this one, too, drops out, till at last there 
is an end to all neighborhood sociability 
and the friendliness it brings; stamped 
out, ag it were, by crockery and cake. 
So it often happens that one can find in a 
farming community only a few families 
who maintain intimate social relations. 
Dependent upon each other for society 
as farmers must be, it is most unfortu 
nate to allow the neighborly feeling to 
run low. Mankind is gregarious by 





us are constantly giving and receiving 
from those with whom we come in con- 
tact. Society “humanizes” and refines; 
it isa mistake, more, a grave error, to put 
ourselves away from our kind; and 
a most foolish mistake to let such false 
pride und mistaken ideas of our duties as 
entertainer, keep us pent up within our 
own homes. Why, because two or three 
friends drop in of an evening, must an 
unnecessary fourth meal be set before 
them, as if they must have come because 
they were hungry? Would it not be more 
polite, to say no more, to infer they came 
rather from a desire for a higher order of 
entertainment? We err in making so 
much of table luxuries, so little of in- 
tellectual pabulum; and may not the 
question sometimes occur to us, when an 
over-zealous hostess devotes herself to 
getting up an elaborate supper, whether 
she does not feel unequal to the task of 
entertaining us mentally and hence strives 
to make amends by tickling our palates? 
In every community there are those 
who ‘‘set the fashion,” so to speak, for 
the rest. They give the ‘‘tone” to so- 
ciety, according as they are wise or friv- 
olous, intellectual or the reverse. Their 
customs have weight and influence; others 
will imitate. If these will institute a re- 
form in this matter of ostentatious en- 
tertaining, it will soon be followed. If 
they will not, it remains for the women 
who feel the weight of this absurd cus- 
tom, to lift it from their own shoulders. 
And when they and others find how en- 
joyable it isto spend an evening in con- 
versation with a charming hostess, per- 
fectly at ease, who has the courage to 
give them what presumably they came to 
seek, her companionship, with such simple 
regalement as she may have at hand, the 
fashion will rapidly find favor in the eyes 
of all. BEATRIX. 
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REMEMBRANCES OF THE ART 
LOAN. 





I send a few items concerning what 
most attracted my attention at the Art 
Loan, hoping the contributor of former 
notes will go on after those little stock- 
ings are darned, for I am sure she has not 
told us half that came under her observa- 
tion.’ I know I might tell what I noticed, 

and truthfully say it is not a tenth part of 
what was to be seen. 

Of course I was urge hy my friends to 
look for the choicest works of the most 
skilled artists, and huving read and heard 
much of Rosa Bonheur, I searched out 
her painting, which was very beautifully 
executed. I thought when I looked upon 
her ‘Sheep in the Highlands” she well 
deserved the reputation she had won asan 
animal painter. But one not very large 
picture I enjoyed looking at very much, 
and which Isee my catalogue states is 
considered a great merit, named ‘‘A Glass 
by the Way.” Many times riding through 
the country have I seen the same picture. 

At the top of aslowly descending hill, ina 
partially cleared forest, stands a log hut, 

attached to it a rous’ frame addition, 

with warped and weatherbeaten clap- 
boards, a clothesline has one end attached 
to the log hut, the other to a high stump 
orstub. A pole in the center of the line 

is used asa prop to keep the washing 
from dangling onthe ground. The wash- 
ing consists of childrens’ clothing, such 
as little red flannel skirts with white 
bands attached, plaid dresses, pink aprons, 

red figured bandanna handkerchiefs, 

looking as if they were real articles just 
hung on the line. At the foot of the 
hilla group of happy looking children are 
engaged in feeding a brood of chickens, 
while at the top the mother is standing, 
bareheaded, her eyes shaded from the 
sun’s rays by her hand, from under which 
she is eagerly peering, asif in search of her 
darling pets. The whole thing is very 
realistic. Then the bric-a-brac or mis- 
cellaneous department I found very in- 
teresting. One little carving of ivory 
was a ball about as large as a common 
sized apple, which contained eight small 
balls carved inside the large ball; also an 
ivory carving not morethan three or four 
inches high, representing an elephant. 
On his back was seated under some sort of 
canopy, an Indian prince with four guards 
stationed with upraised bayonets, two at 
each side; taken altogether a real little 
marvel. Among the rest I noticed what 
was called a serrated sword, from the 
Friendly Islands, which did not look very 
friendly; a gentleman said (who claimed 
to know) it was made with three prongs 
of iron, with sharks’ teeth fastened on 
with the sinews of whales. I also saw a 
suit of Japanese armor, a sort of skull 
cap which looked like sheet iron; a shield 
for the breast, of the same material, while 
the rest of the body wascovered with a 
wire cloth woven in links, even to the 
mittens. There was asilver tea set 150 
years old, and the last thing I looked at 
was the English chime clock, as it sang a 
little refrain with six notes, which meant 


six o’clock. Mrs. Josnua Brown. 
Sr. Jouns, Nov. 16th. 


FESTIVAL. 





A CORN 





A letter received some little time since 
from a personal friend, residing in an 
interior village in New York, gave details 
of « novel entertainment given by the 
Young People’s Society of a local church, 
to aid in obtaining funds for a greatly 
desired church organ. The public re- 
fused to be amused with concerts and 
readings, or fed with the traditional 
church social oyster, so they planned a 
new attraction, which they advertised as 
a ‘‘corn festival.” It wasin green corn 
season, and of every article of food of- 
fered, this cereal formed a part. The 
basement of the church, in which the 
supper was served, was beautifully dec- 
orated with the growing corn, using that 
which had been sown for the purpose of 
ensilaging, and which was then in the 
height of its green luxuriance. Great 
bowls of poppies, ‘“‘the poppies among 
the corn,” decorated the tables. The bill 
of fare was printed on thin ‘‘crinkley” 
paper, to imitate the inner silky husks 
which envelope the ear, and cut to the 
appropriate shape. The menu consisted 
of everything conceivable which could be 
made of Indian meal or green corn. 
The first dish was the old fashioned 
succotash, then followed green corn 





boiled and roasted, corn fritters, corn 


pancakes, green corn puddings, Johnny 
cake, corn bread, corn meal pancakes, 
“samp” and pudding-and-milk. The 
tables were served by dusky Indian maids 
and young braves, in all the glory of 
wampum and feathers. A young lady of 
artistic proclivities provided beautiful 
souvenirs of the occasion in the form of 
panels representing ripened ears of corn, 
growing corn, the tassels of the corn, 
blue corn-flowers and scarlet poppies 
among the blades of corp, which were 
eagerly bought and netted quite a little 
sum. After the supper an essay on 
“Corn” was read by a member of the 
Society, followed by the recitation of the 
thirteenth canto of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Song of 
Hiawatha,” ‘‘Blessing the Cornfields,” 
and that poem of Fosdick’s whose motto 
is Phoebe Cary’s lines: 


“That precious seed into the furrows cast 
Earliest in springtime, crown: the harvest last.” 


The entertainment wasa grand success, 
and when the tired committee met to 
count the cash and relate their adven 
tures, they were gratified to find that they 
had nearly $65 to add to their fund, and 
the added delight of feeling that they 
had furnished a unique entertainment, 
which every one had enjoyed. 


HOME MADE FRENCH CANDIES. 








Now that confectioners have so thor- 
oughly learned the art of adulteration, 
and the dainty confections put up in 
gilded baskets and fancy boxes are 
known to be composed of terra alba and 
glucose, flavored with ever so slight a zest 
of old cheese rinds and chemicals, in- 
stead of being legitimately made of sugar 
and fruit extracts, many mothers will not 
allow their children to eat them. With- 
out doubt such candies are unhealthy, and 
the restriction is wise, but the little 
people want them, and feel that birth- 
days and Christmas are hardly gala days 
without bonbons. Harper’s Bazar tells 
how to make various candies cheaply, 
and with little trouble, and now Christ- 
mas is coming, Santa Claus will no doubt 
find the recipes of use to him in prepar- 
ing the sweet morsels which help fill 
every Christmas stocking. The Bazar 
says: 

“In the first place let me impress 
strongly the fact that A 1 confeetioner’s 
sugar must be used; roll and sift this; 
place the whites of two eggs ina tumbler, 
and mark with the thumb the amount; 
pour thisinto a dish, and add the same 
measure of cold water, and a scant table- 
spoonful of vanilla. Stir these well to- 
gether, and have ready about two pounds 
of the sugar; add this slowly, stirring all 
well together with a silver spoon. It 
sometimes takes a little more or less 
sugar, according to the size of the eggs. 
‘‘Have prepared one cocoa-nut grated, 
one-half pound English walnuts carefully 
shelled, one half pound of almonds 
shelled, one-half pound of dates, and, in 
fact, as many varieties of fruit as you care 
tomake. Take part of the mixture or 
dough on to the bread-board, and knead 
a little of the sugar into it, then roll it out 
about half an inch thick. Cut off small 
pieces with a silver knife, and roll with 
the hands into balls; these set aside to 
harden for chocolate drops. Cut off 
other pieces, and, shaping them with 
the hands, place halves of the English 
walnuts on each side; roll the almonds 
in pieces of the dough, then roll in 
granulated sugar. Place some more of 
the dough onthe board and knead into it 
as much of the grated cocoa-nut as it will 
hold, then roll and cut into squares; some 
may be rolled into balls to cover with 
chocolate. Take the broken pieces of 
nuts, chop and mix with cocoa-nut, and 
knead into some of the dough; this, cut 
in squares, makes a delicious candy. 

‘While you are preparing these, have 
a half cake of Baker’s chocolate melting 
on the back of the stove; do not allow = 
to boil. The balls for chocolate drops 
harden soon ina cool place, and it re- 
quires only a little dexterity to drop them 
into the chocolate; dip them out witha 
fork, and place on paper to harden. 

‘‘T have made these candies often, and 
have never failed, and the trouble is 
comparatively small, as the nuts, etc., can 
be prepared beforehand. Many use 
desiccated cocoanut, but the flavor is not 
so rich as that of the fresh. 

‘‘T have given only a few varieties, but 
any one can add tosuit the taste. Figs, 
prunes, filberts, and Brazil nuts may be 
used. This is worth trying, at least, and 
Iam confident that any one who makes 
the venture will comply with the old 
adage and “ try again.” 


Pwr 


DAINTY NECK-WEAR. 








“Farmer’s Girl” asks the Household 
Editor to give her hints as to pretty and 
fashionable neck-wear. For home and 
ordinary wear, the plain, close linen 
collar discounts everything else. It is 
even seen at church and the opera, with 
the most elegant costumes. Generally 
the collar is quite plain, of fine linen, but 
sometimes a narrow vine of heavy em- 
broidery borders the edge. Crepe lisse, so 
expensive because so fragile, is seldom 
seen except in full dress; it is not, how- 
ever, out of fashion. In made goods 
there are dainty fichus and half hand- 
kerchiefs; the long narrow lace ties are 
out of style, straight scarfs. are quite 
wide, and, caught under a brooch at the 
throat, trim the front of the dress nearly 
to the waist line. A band of velvet or 
ribbon is sometimes worn about the neck, 
over the standing collar and fastened on 
the left of the front with a full bow of 
loops and ends descending toward the 
front; the brooch holds the band in its 
place. Several city firms show collarettes 
of chenille fringe andribbon which retail 
at $175, but which can be made more 
cheaply. Five-cighths of a yard of fringe 
and a yard and galt of narrow ottoman 
ribbon to match aré required. Mount the 
fringe on a narrow, stiff band, fastening 
it at the throat with a bow of the ribbon, 
letting the ends fall in a cascade of fluffy 
threads, with another ribbon bow at the 
ends of the band. This makes a soft and 
becoming finish to a toilette. 
dresses are simply fastened at the throat 
by a brooch, and neither lace or ribbon 
worn; this is especially so when the 
dress has the shirred silk or plain velvet 





vest now so popular. 


Many. 


HELIOTYPES. 





In her last letter Beatrix speaks off 
heliotypes. May I be allowed to add that 
they are exact reproductions of the most 
costly engravings; they are printed on the 
same paper, with the same ink as en-- 
gravings, and will never fade. <A postak 
sent to James R. Osgood & Co., 215 Tre-# 
mont St., Boston, will procurea catalogue 
of these pictures, among which will be 
found copies of many of the most cele« 
brated works of art, including those of 
Bonheur, Bouguereau, Landseer, Michaek 
Angelo, Alma Tadema, Raphael, Correg-~ 
gio and other noted artists. These are 
much cheaper than engravings, and make 





nice Christmas gifts. Mrs. W. J. G. 
Howg.1, Nov. 22, '83. 
Useful Recipes. 





CompoTs OF ApPLEs.—Take seven fine ap > 
ples, remove the core and peel; put them into 
water with the juice of alemon. Clarify half 
@ pound of sugar, throw theJapples in the syr™’ 
up and boil them gently. Try them from time 
to time with afork to see if they are tender," 
and when sufficiently done remove them an& 
arrange neatly in adessert dish. Then reduce 
the syrup and pour it over the apples. 





DELIcious Prppine.—Peel and quarter” 
euough apples to cover the bottom of a deep 
tin plate; then make a batter of sour milk, soda 
and flour, with a tablespoonful of lard te 
enough flour to make a batter which will cover 
the apples. This should not be thicker tham 
for pancakes. Pour it over the applesand bake 
till brown. Then, when done, turn it on # 
large plate with the crust down. Over the 
apples scatter sugar and cinnamon. If you 
like it rich, spreada thin layer of butter over 
the apples before putting the sugar and cinna-; 
monon. Serve hot, with cream and sugar. 





Famous Buns.—Buns are easily made, and@ 
are excellent when this Jrecipe is followed: 
Take one cup of yeast, one cup of sugar, one 
cup of butter, three cupsof sweet milk. Mix 
at night, omitting the butter and sugar; make 
a very soft sponge, let it stand till morning, 
and then add the butter and a pinch of 
soda and the sugar; let it rise again until it ia 
very ligat, then knead ligitly and put into the 

tins. When light enough bake in a moderate 
oven till the top is a dark brown; while hot 
rub over the top with a little bit of butter; this 
makes the crust tender and smooth. Ifyou 
choose you can add English currants, and wher 
brought to the table warm they are said to re~ 
semble the wonderful tea cakes of Mrs. South 

ey, which, Shelley having once tasted them, 
wished his wife to serve forey er afterward. 








Extract f om Letter. 

‘In the winter of 1877-8, I [was confined te 
the house three or four months and to the bed& 
four weeks with Rheumatism. ‘I could ‘get no re- 
lief. I began using Henry & Johnson’s Arné-~ 
ca & Oil Liniment, and in 10 days by the use 
of half a bottle I was cured. 

NATHAN JEWETT, East Happen , Cr.™ 

Baxter’s Mandrake Bitters cure all diseases 
arising from biliousness. {N. H. Dow ns’ Vege- 
table Balsamic Elixir cures Coughs, Colds am 
Consumption. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 












The BEST for tne 
FARMER’S WIFE. 


LADY’S BOOK for 1884. 


SAMPLE COPY Ise. 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


3AVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP mM 
INGLY, an‘ gives universal satisfac en ha 
tamily, rich or poor, should be without 

Sold by allGrocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, end ab 
ways bears the above symbol, and name of 


a "230. NAN orse 





**You claim toe 
< much for S 


A a specific for 
ma lepsy, Dyspepsia, 


ly, 
Ty \ieed. Its Nervine, Resolvent, Alterativeand 
Laxative properties meet all@he conditions hereim 
referred to. It’s known world wide as 
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(NIEIRIVIE ClO}N/O|VE/RIO}R 
It quiets and composes the patient—not by 


introduction of opiates and drastic cathartics, but 
by the restoration of we to the stomach and 
nervous system, whereby the brain is relieved 
are created by the 





of morbid fancies, whic 
causes above referred to. 
To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary men, Mer- 
chants, Bankers, ‘Ladies and all those whose sed- 
entary employment causes nervous prostration, 
irregularities of the blood, stomach, bowels or 
kidneys or whorequire a nerve tonic, appetizeror 
stimulant, SAMARITAN NERVINE is invaluable. 
Thousands proclaim it the most wonderful invig- 
orant that ever sustained the sinking system. 
$1.50. ‘Sold by all Druggists. (145. 


For testimonials and circulars send stam, é 
THE tIOMIRICHMOND MED. C0, PROPR’%p 
SS, sie 4," JOSEPH, MO. ' 
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Washington, D.C. 
1884) Chromo Cards, no alike, with name 10¢ 
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Full Size Cut Paper Patter= fo#, 
@very number. Gopey’s, Philadelphia, Fans 
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